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A PALPABLE HIT. 


yous the number of protests which we have received in 
regard to the article headed “ And other University 
“Men” in last week’s Saturday Review, we can only 
a pry that the shaft has gone home. And we are very 
glad of it. Of personal reference there was, we need hardly 
say, nothing in that article which was not justified by 

ublic documents, open to all intelligent readers, and 

miliar to most such. But from the indignation which the 
exposure has caused to some persons concerned, we can see, 
as we previously suspected, that the said persons concerned 
have been utterly ignorant of what they are doing. That 
is what we thought. There are supporters of Home Rule 
whom no one would suspect of ignorance, and in regard 
to whom no one need, therefore, take rough methods to 
awaken the sleeper. But there are others who are evi- 
dently unaware of the company which fate and the meta- 
physical aid of Mr. Giapstone have compelled them or 
induced them to keep. It is not a question of advocating 
this or that method of arranging the Legislature and the 
Executive of a part of Her Masesry’s dominions. It is a 
question of encouraging, directly or through the abettors of 
them, murder, cruelty to women, cruelty to animals, rent- 
stealing, insults to the QuEEN. We can shake hands with 
men who differ with us as to the suffrage, as to tariffs, as to 
the House of Lords, as to foreign policy. We can shake no 
hands with men whose entire scheme and creed is the abro- 
gation of the common principles of humanity and morality. 
Now we believe, and we are much strengthened in our 
belief by the protests above referred to, that simple ignorance 
is at the bottom of much of the support (poor as it is) that 
Mr. Guapstonz’s conversion to Home Rule has received. 
The references made to the Parnellism and Crime pamphlet, 
which is a simple collection of fact, as if it were a new 
and unsupported mass of assertion, might have proved 
this. But the wincing of the galled jades proves it still 
more. We do not pretend to have any mercy on their 
galls. For they have nothing to do but to throw off their 
burden and be free folk once more. And we take the oppor- 
tunity to assure them that we shall never treat Home 
Rulers of the present kidney as ordinary political enemies, 
and that no man who knows the facts of recent and past 
Trish history ever will treat them so. For they are not 
politicians—they are malefactors ; they are not partisans— 
they are simply perpetrators or abettors of the basest and 
Most cowardly crime. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY PLAN OF CAMPAIGN, 


TE was in some respects unkind to the First Lorp 

of the Treasury when he spoke at Chelsea last 
Monday. The Irish supporters of Mr. Guapstone had not 
then committed their last murder in Kerry or been con- 
victed of their last false witness in Cork ; and Mr. Sura 
had to talk of Ireland. Yet he was able to make some 
effective points even in this part of his speech, and to demon- 
strate that, despite the disaffection and the distress of which 
we hear so much, the loyal people of Ireland are able con- 
ly to increase the returns of the whisky duty, at 

the same time that they do not neglect the enlargement 
of their accounts with the Savings Bank. A more 
®onvincing testimony as to the grinding poverty which 


oppresses the country under the rule of Mr. Batrour 
and the landlords could not be desired. Nor were Mr. 
Saurn’s references to domestic and purely English affairs 
unimportant. He did not, indeed, claim credit as, after an 
announcement in the newspapers a few hours before, some 
expected that he would, for a singular improvement in the 
management of his own department. Last year the First 
Lorp of the Treasury had to confess that the funds avail- 
able for Civil List pensions had been so forestalled that 
there was no money for one of the most original of English 
writers, who was at the time in the greatest straits. This 
reckless way of administration must have been changed, for 
this year there is apparently money enough to supply a 
pension for “services to literature” in the sad case of a 
young lady, a member of a wealthy family, who, having 
travelled for her amusement during several years, has re- 
corded her travels in a series of volumes, lively and popular 
enough, but the writing of which is about as much a service 
to literature as, let us say, the writing of the present article. 
Mr. Smiru said nothing about this, but he said some sensible 
things about tithes, and some other sensible things about reci- 
procity. A less good-natured person than Mr. Surra might 
have commented with more pungency and less good humour 
on the conscientious resolve to keep in one’s own pocket 
something which, even if it had not to be paid to persons 
conscientiously objected to, in no real sense comes out of one’s 
own pocket at all. We are, however, frequently told that 
sarcasm is not statesmanship—a doctrine, at all events, con- 
venient for, and perhaps natural to, a party whose only Mr. 
Sarcastic is Sir Witt1am Harcourt. In reference to what 
appears to be called popularly the “ free and fair” discussion 
there is nothing more valuable than common sense, and even 
his enemies admit that Mr. Surru has plenty of that. Some of 
those enemies would have shown more of the quality if they 
had not hastened to hint that Mr. Sairu, in admitting the 
theoretical perfectness of reciprocity, displays the cloven foot 
of Protection. There may be some Free-traders so silly as to 
think that Free-trade has, like other fetisies, virtues inde- 
pendent of its demonstrable or intelligible working ; but it 
would be well for them not to proclaim their belief quite so 
unreservedly. 

On none of these points, however, was the speech listened 
to, nor did it deserve to be listened to on any of them, with 
as much interest as that which rightly belonged to its 
utterances on the prospects of the coming Session and on 
the intentions of the Government as to the conduct of 
business. These intentions were announced with a frank- 
ness rather unusual, though, of course, etiquette prevented 
the actual details of the Government proposals from being 
communicated to a non-Parliamentary audience before the 
meeting of Parliament. Mr. Saira is to be congratulated 
in at least one respect, that he did not mince his words 
in describing the state of things which has made the new 
proposals n As in the other case of the frau- 
dulent detainers of tithe, he used no offensive epithets, 
but his language was as plain as any one can desire. 
“The time has passed away when the House of Commons,” 
regarded, not as a whole, but as a collection of indi- 
vidual and irresponsible members, “ was capable of so 
“ conducting itself that its business was performed with 
“ order and decorum.” This is an uncommonly ugly thing 
for a Leader of the House to have to say—a thing the 
ugliness of which is perhaps a little concealed by the com- 
bined simplicity and mildness of the language used. But 


no worse charge could be brought against any legislative 
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Assembly, and, unfortunately, no truer charge could be 
brought against the legislative Assembly in question. Trans- 
lated from Mr. Smrru’s suave and conciliatory phrase into 
blunter words, his statement comes to this. The House of 
Commons used to be composed, with rare exceptions, of 
gentlemen ; it is not so composed now. It used to be com- 
posed, with rare exceptions, of men of business; if we wish 
to apply that term generally now, we must, in a very great 
many cases, translate it loosely into French, and say that 
the House of Commons is largely composed of political 
chevaliers d’industrie. The House of Commons used to be 
composed, with the rarest exceptions, of men who were loyal 
to the Crown, the Constitution, and the general interests of the 
country, though they might differ about the best way of 
showing their loyalty; it is now composed in great part of 
men who are wilfully, if not avowedly, traitors to all three. | 
That is a very pretty state of things, and, unfortunately, it 
is the true state. 

We profess no enthusiasm whatever for Mr. Surru’s and 
the Government’s scheme of endeavouring to remedy this 
state by increasing the powers of the majority, and of the 
Speaker or Chairman as the majority’s mouthpiece and 
representative. Weare not particularly sanguine even as 
to the power of these remedies to achieve an immediate and 
apparent cure ; and we disbelieve altogether in their power 
of eradicating the disease. It might be a satisfaction to 
the carnal man to see a metaphorical or even a literal 
chokepear put into the mouth of Mr. ConyBeare or Dr. 
Tanner. But the carnal man himself, if he were rational 
as well as carnal, would acknowledge that the proceeding 
is a beginning at the wrong end. It is, perhaps, Mr. 
ConyeEare’s fault that he is Mr. Conyspeare, but it is 
not his fault that he is member for Camborne. That is 
the fault of the constituency; and unless the constituency 
is taught better, or disfranchised, a ConyBEARE will a 
ConyBEARE succeed. When it is taught better, or dis- 
franchised, the gag will become unnecessary. But it is, 
no doubt, true that the Government have a sufficient prac- 
tical answer to this discouraging philosophy. They cannot 
disfranchise Camborne, or teach the individual miner of 
that unlovely town, and not very lovely district, that he 
cannot commit a greater political crime than to return Mr. 
ConyBEARE. They can gag Camborne’s elect. Nor are 
they guilty of the beginning of Cloture, wherein, as in Land 
Acts, as in State Socialism, as in all other kinds of political 
nostrum-taking and dram-diinking, the lesser dose inevit- 
ably brings on the greater. In some respects, too, the 
actual working of the experiments in Procedure of the 
last few years has, no doubt, taught some lessons, and 
discovered some remediable faults. It may be undesir- 
able to have Cléture at all; but it is clearly still more 
undesirable to have a mock system of Cléture, which 
is partly inoperative and partly provides shelter and ma- 
chinery for the evil ones. All this is true enough, and 
those who are most inclined to the pessimism formulated 
above will acknowledge that no doubt the Government is 
expected to do something. And it is at least satisfactory 
that, if they are going to do something, they are, as would 
appear, not going to take half-measures. The protection of 
minorities may be and is a good and desirable thing. But 
it is probably impossible to fix any hard-and-fast point at 
which a minority ceases to be so small that it ought to sub- 
mit to neglect, and another hard-and-fast point at which it 
becomes so large that it is not safe to neglect it. Practically 
the sense of the majority for the time being must always 
determine these points in fact, and therefore there can be 
no very strong reason why it should not be formally per- 
mitted to determine them in theory. 


LOVES OF THE POETS. 


’ OVE, according to the Latin Delectus (which, like 
AnceEtica, “is always right”), is “ a strange thing.” 
Poets ditler about it, and Mr. Marrnew Arnoxp and Mr. 
Aurrep Austin have been differing. It began with Mr. 
ARNOLD, who, in a diverting review of Professor DowpEn’s 
Life of Shelley, spoke his mind about SmE..ey’s flirtations. 
“ What a set, what a world!” cried Mr. Arnon, thinking of 
Gopwin, thinking of Miss CLaremont, of Byron, of 
Viviani, of all the Harrier and Mary problems. 
Mr. ALFRED AvstIN is not satisfied. He thinks that 
Mr. Arnowp has become a Philistine, or that the DELinan 


of respectability has cut the locks of the critical Samson. 


“ These dreadful poets, how much they have to answer for!” 
exclaims Mr. Austin, with fine irony. Mr. Austin, how- 
ever, adds that the Harriers and Marys of this world 
“ have encouraged them in their evil ways since summer 
“woods were leafy, and I fear they always will.” Is 
this quite chivalrous? “The woman tempted me,” said 
Apam; and for this excuse are his sons still blushing. 
Besides, did Harrier “ encourage” SHELLEY to run away 
with another woman, and then to borrow money from 
herself to keep the other woman in elegant Continental 
retirement? That was SHeuey’s “evil way,” and we have 
never heard that Harriet encouraged it, though she sent 
the money. Did Lady Jane encourage Sir Pirr to give 
Becky that diamond clasp? Did Mrs. SHe.iery IT. en- 
courage SHELLEY to write Epipsychidion? Did Ema 
Vivianr encourage SHELLEY to drop her, and say that 
“ she led her husband a devil of a life”? These, these 
were SeELLey’s “evil ways,” and the reply of Apam, 
and of Mr. Austin, is not here a valid, any more than 
it is a sportsmanlike, reply. The complaint is not so 
much that SHELLEY was a flirt as that he was an excessively 
disloyal and dishonourable flirt. ‘“ When one has ceased to 
“ love,” says RocueroucauLp, “one is ashamed of ever 
“ having loved.” Sne.iey used to be ashamed, and behaved 
as if he was. 

As to the “world” and “set” he lived in, Mr. Austiy 
asks if they were not better company than the Oriel dons, 
than those about Worpsworta? Well, no doubt an after- 
noon ina gondola with SHettey and Byron would have 
been more pleasant than taking tea and sonnets with W. W. 
No doubt Miss CLaremont was prettier and more attractive 
than Dororny Worpsworts. But pretty and attractive 
ladies do not redeem the quality of a set. When a man 
had stayed a week in SHeviey’s world, he would have 
had a row with TreLawny, he would have backed Gopwin’s 
worthless paper, lent money to Leigu Hunt, would have 
been bored by Poirport, would have got into an entangle- 
ment with JANE or CuarRE or one of the odalisques of the 
moment, and would have been as nearly starved as Scorr at 
Rydal. Worpswortn’s set were a better set, after all. 
Mr. Arvyotp talks about “Theban horrors,” and Mr. 
Austin asks why he does not call the Theban set such a 
set, such a world. Why the Theban family (setting aside 
old scandal about Lappacus) were virtuous, but unlucky. 
Jocasta and CEpipus were at worst unfortunate. Their mis- 
fortunes were unconscious accidents. That is the very gist 
of the story. Larus did not borrow money from CEp1Pvs, 
who had run away with his daughter, and was spunging 
on his own wife! These are horrors more than Theban, 
as we have heard of “ mysteries more than Eleusinian.” 
Happily there are poets and poets, loves and loves. When 
Scort sat, in old age, at the foot of the Tower of St. Rule's, 
which he had no longer the strength to climb, he remem- 
bered the name that he had cut in Runic characters on the 
grass, thirty years befcre, and found that it had “ still the 
“ power to move his heart.” “‘A poet sang of me,’ says 
“one of them,” Mr. Austin remarks, and he thinks that 
ought to satisfy the objects of the poet’s transient affections 
pretty well. But he is not quoting a lady; he is quoting 
‘THacKERAyY’s paraphrase of Ronsarp’s sonnet. However, 
there is a pleasant redeeming youthfulness in Mr. Austin’s 
remark that seven-eighths of the people who read poetry 
and are interested in poets are women. How little a poet 
may know of woman’s ways if he thinks that she cares for 
poetry! For poets she may care, when they are young 
curly; but for poetry—not she! However, the whole 
question of the loves of the poets has been satisfactorily 
treated by Mme. pe Frameoisy in a novel of that name by 
M. Xavier DE Monti 


SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN, 


IR GEORGE TREVELYAN maintained in his Welsh 
tour the well-earned character of being among com- 
petitors of his Parliamentary and official rank the most dis- 
tinctively and exclusively a partisan; but at Swansea Mr. 
Ditiwyn, in proposing a vote of thanks to the principal 
speaker, enunciated with still more perfect accuracy the Sep2- 
ratist creed. After unkindly reminding Sir Hussey ViviA‘, 
who had previously spoken, “that he had not been able at 
“ first to support Mr. Guapstone’s Home Rule Bill,” he 
boasted that “ he” (Mr. Dinutwyn) “had.” It is but fair t 
admit that, after ascertaining the electioneering advantage 
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of either policy and the resolutions of the Caucus, Sir 
Hussey Vivian has made up in zeal and strong language 
for his original hesitation. Mr. Dituwyn anticipated his 
friend’s conversion to Home Rule for reasons which he 
explains with admirable frankness. “He supported Mr. 
« GiapsTone’s Home Rule measure from the very first. They 
“ had hardly seen it, and did not exactly know what it con- 
“ tained, but they knew it was a measure for the liberty of 
« Treland, and put forth by a man who he was certain was on 
“ the right side, and therefore he supported it.” They did 
not go into detail, but he and other strong Liberals resolved 
to support it as they had supported other measures of re- 
form. Such intelligent politicians relieve Mr. GLADsToNE 
of the necessity of finding plausible reasons for consult- 
ing his own interest, when majorities, and consequently 
his own convictions, shift and change. Mr. Dituwyn had 
followed his leader not less loyally when Mr. GLapsTONE 
opposed Home Rule, and and administered a rigo- 
rous Coercion Bill. He did not exactly know what Mr. 
GLADSTONE meant, but he was at all times certain that 
he was right. Sir Grorce Trevetyan’s rule of conduct is 
somewhat less easy to determine, as he is deeply pledged never 
to dissent from any doctrine which may be adopted by the 
Liberal party. He has already found it necessary to join, 
and then to desert, one section of that party; and he might 
have avoided one of two successive changes of opinion if he 
had, like his simple-minded friend, supported the Home 
Rule Bill without knowing what it contained, and, still 
more, if he had shared Mr. Ditiwyn’s certainty that Mr. 
GLADSTONE was always in the right. Like Sir Hussry 
Vivian, Sir Georcr Trevetyan has since made up for a 
brief interval of heterodoxy. 

In one or two of his speeches Sir Grorce Treveryan fell 
into some confusion as to the arrest of an Irish offender in 
England. He first contended that Mr. Cox would have 
been exempt from extradition in any foreign country, be- 
cause the charge against him was of a political character. 
The answer was obvious, that Mr. Cox was liable to appre- 
bension under an Irish warrant because England was 
not a foreign country. Lord Satispury paid Sir Grorce 
TreveLyaN the compliment of assuming that he could 
not have committed so flagrant a blunder. He therefore 
remarked that Sir Georce must have held the opinion 
which could alone have justified the argument about extra- 
dition. It became necessary, therefore, to choose between 
two equally untenable propositions, or to admit the exist- 
ence of an inextricable dilemma. Sir Grorce TreveLyan 
attempted to evade the difficulty by the strange explanation 
that “he had stated the simple fact that no member of any 
“ other nation than Ireland could be arrested for such an 
“ offence on British soil.” In the first place, Ireland is not 
legally or constitutionally a nation ; and, whether or not it 
were entitled to such a description, there is no other nation 
which is united with Great Britain. Of course a French- 
man or an Italian could not, except by virtue of treaties 
confirmed by Act of Parliament, be apprehended in England 
for a breach of indigenous law. It is only on the applica- 
tion of a foreign Government that a man can be appre- 
hended in England for a theft committed in America or in 
Europe. Sir Gzorce Treve.yan himself would hesitate to 
contend that the relations of Great Britain and Ireland 
ought to be compatible with treaties of extradition. He 
must assuredly know that at present the legitimate method 
of pursuing a fugitive criminal from Ireland is to procure 
in England, under the proper forms, the execution of the 
original warrant. Sir Gzorce TREVELYAN can scarcely 
believe that such offences as that which is charged against 
Mr. Cox would be tolerated in any Continental country. 
As Chief Secretary he must have known and sanctioned the 
ordinary mode of following criminals within the United 
Kingdom. 

__ At the close of the weary season of platform controversy 
it may not be unreasonable to make or to repeat a final 
protest against the factious attacks on the Government for 
performing a plain duty. Sir Gzorce Trevetyay, like 
other political advocates of Mr. GtapsTone’s measures, 
Shares the mischievous modern heresy that the Executive 
Government has a discretion to enforce or to suspend the 
law. The present Ministers were not entrusted with the 

wers which they have exercised under any obsolete statute. 

arliament had, after a prolonged contest, passed the Crimes 
Act for the purpose of providing an immediate remedy for 
Trish disorder. One of the provisions of the Act rendered 
it necessary once more to obtain the approval of Parliament 


unlawful. At the end of the Session Parliament expressly 
authorized the proclamation of the National League. The 
enforcement of the Proclamation in any district was to be 
left to the judgment of the Lord Lieutenant. Even the 
wildest Separatist can scarcely deny that the Government 
has strictly confined itself to the execution of the Act. If 
it is wrong to punish newspaper proprietors for publishing 
reports of National League meetings, the fault rests, not 
with Mr. Batrour, but with an overwhelming majority of 
the House of Commons. It is greatly to be regretted that 
Sir Georce Trevetyan followed the example of coarser 
and duller agitators in making violent attacks on Irish 
courts of justice. He had, according to his own account, 
to go back to the days of the Sruarts to find such shameful 
scenes as that of the trial of Mr. T. Harrincton “in what 
“ was called a court of justice.” “ Lord Satispury had pro- 
“ cured a Bill enabling the Government to send men for 
“ trial on the charge of belonging to the National League.” 
A politician of long experience and great ability should not 
need to be told that when Lord Satispury or any other 
person procures a Bill to be passed, it is the duty of every 
peaceable and loyal subject to submit to its provisions; but 
he has now thrown in his lot with a party which has become 
absolutely lawless. 


The Separatist orators are never tired of complaining that 
Ireland and Great Britain are governed under different 
laws. Sir Grorce TREVELYAN, with his usual indifference 
to practical considerations, expresses deep indignation at the 

roposed exclusion of Ireland from the Local Government 
Bill. It is nothing to a theorist exclusively devoted to 
the interests and doctrines of a party that at the pre- 
sent time Irish rural municipalities would be branches of 
the National League, exercising their administrative and 
financial powers for the oppression of their political oppo- 
nents. Lord Harrtineton’s doubts as to the expediency of 
extending the Franchise Bill to Ireland have been justified 
by the virtual disfranchisement of two-fifths of the popula- 
tion. An Irish Local Government. Bill, based upon house- 
hold suffrage, would be still more anomalous and unjust. 
The grievance of distinctive legislation furnishes demagogues 
with a plausible subject for invective; but when they 
transfer their agitation to Wales they suddenly assume an 
opposite position. In one of his speeches Sir GrorcE 
TREVELYAN professed to think that, in some respects, the 
Welsh were worse treated than the Irish, yet there is not 
the slightest difference of law, of custom, of political or 
social conditions, between the Principality and the rest of 
the kingdom. The landlords are, for the most wn 
Welshmen, and, until the recent agitation began, they have 
been on the best terms with their tenants. Improvements 
are in Wales, as throughout England, made by the owner, 
and the occupier enjoys exactly the same legal protection as 
in other parts of England. There are even now compara- 
tively few unoccupied farms in Wales; and the economic 
reasons which account for the general fall in the value of 
land give the tenant, in Wales as elsewhere, a great advan- 
tage as often as a new bargain is made. 


Sir Grorce Trevetyan perhaps referred to the existence 
of the National Church in Wales, while the Irish Establish- 
ment has been suppressed. It would probably not occur 
to him to inquire whether any possible advantage would 
be derived from the confiscation of ecclesiastical property. 
It is more in his manner to assert that the Church in 
Wales offends the susceptible tastes of the Liberal party. 
His own well-known hostility to all Church Establishments 
impairs his authority when he selects for condemnation a 
special instance of the obnoxious system. No one listens to 
the Peace Society when it protests against any particular 
war; nor is it possible to believe that the assailants of the 
Church in Wales are actuated by any motives which would 
not induce them to pursue a similar policy in England and 
Scotland. There can be no doubt that the local and partial 
disestablishment of the Church would be represented as a 
conclusive argument against the continued maintenance of 
the remainder. The Irish Land Acts were passed on the 
assurance of Mr. Giapstone and others that the same 
agrarian theories could never be applicable to England or 
Scotland ; yet the measures which were deemed to be 
exceptional are now habitually quoted as precedents for 
legislation in Great Britain. Another of Sir Grorcr 
TrevELYAN’s Welsh grievances is, like the Church Esta- 
blishment, common to all parts of England. The Justices 
of the Peace are, as he indignantly states, usually appointed 
in Wales, as in Yorkshire or in Kent, by the Lords 


before any political organization be proclaimed as 


Lieutenant, and not by popular vote. It is not surprising 
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that, like almost all members of their class, the majority of 
‘the magistratesare Churchmen. There is no obstacle to the 
‘appointment of qualified persons who may happen to be 
‘Nonconformists. Ifa Lord Lieutenant shows partiality, 
the Lord Chancellor, of late years most often a Liberal, has 
absolute power to reject his recommendations and to supply 
his omissions. 

Sir Grorce TreveLyAn boasts that, as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, he appointed two workmen as magis- 
trates. It is to be regretted that any official person should 
gratify his party prejudices at the expense of the settled 
an¢ ancient traditions of the Constitution. There may be a 
‘difference of opinion as to the comparative merits of a paid 
and an unpaid magistracy. It is certain that, if justice is to 
be administered by non-professional and unpaid functionaries, 
the magistrates ought to belong to the upper classes. Sir 
GrorcE TREVELYAN, if be thought of the practical working 
of his experiment, would perhaps not differ widely from 
those who disapprove of the appointment of mechanics as 
justices ; but his habit of preferring party or democratic 
symmetry to all other considerations is rapidly becoming 
inveterate, 


WHAT IS THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT ? 


on present debate on the state of the navy possesses 
in an eminent degree all the elements of a very pretty 
quarrel. There is a considerable personal element in it, as 
may be seen from the emphatic assertions of all concerned 
that they have no personal feeling in the matter. This of 
itself is enough to give liveliness to the “in Court Persian 
“shindy” which is likely to go on till it is lost in the 
Donnybrook on the Address. But the most hopeful signs 
are these—that all parties are using the same words in quite 
different senses, than which nothing conduces better to the 
prolongation, sincerity, and acrimony of quarrels—and that 
the real question is much larger than the ostensible one. 
The fertility of confusion in the meaning of terms is nicely 
illustrated by the little passage of arms between Lord 
Nortusrook and Lord Cuartes Brresrorp as to the 
existence or non-existence at the Admiralty of an Intelli- 
gence Department before the present Ministry came into 
office. The former First Lord says that there was such a 
thing. The late Junior Sea Lord replies that this is only 
another proof of the need of an expert’s opinion ; for Lord 
Norruprook has absolutely confounded the Foreign Intelli- 
gence Committee with the Intelligence Department, which 
is quite a different thing—-so different, in fact, that it con- 
sists of ten officers instead of four. Obviously this is no 
answer, and it is open to Lord Norrasrook or Admiral 
Ricuarps, who has come to his help, to reply that the 
number of officers employed is not the essence of a depart- 
ment, and on this they may go on making contradictory 
assertions and chopping logic while the columns of the 
Times endure. In the meantime the bystanders can only 
make out that both sides are talking on parallel lines. We, 
who have a very strong personal feeling in the matter— 
namely, a vehement wish to see the British navy as powerful 
as it should be in the interests of all of us—would like, as a 
preliminary, to beg—since we cannot foree—everybody con- 
cerned to define their terms. 

A very little examination shows that what Lord GrorcE 
and Lord Car.Ezs have fallen out about is their respective 
ideas of an Intelligence Department. What, then, is this 
new piece of administrative machinery, and particularly, 
what is it according to Lord Cuartes? From its name it 
may be supposed to be a section of the Admiralty employed 
in collecting information, and for this work, four officers in 
London receiving reports from officers on active service and 
naval attachés would have been amply sufficient. But it 
was much more than this, according to the late Junior Lord, 
and even on the showing of Lord Grorcz Hamitton, who 
confesses there was something “‘ emergent ” to be done in the 
Admiralty, and that the Intelligence Department emerged 
to do it. Lord Cuarvzs says it was formed to organize for 
war. This is a very good thing to do, no doubt, and had long 
been indifferently done ; but, after all, it is a vague phrase, 
and stands itself in need of explanation. Everything 
depends on how you organize, and whether you are content 
with organization, and do not go on to fussy interference. 
Now, we are by no means persuaded as yet that the de- 

ent had not gone at least some distance on this last 
bad road.- Admiral Ricuarps has, no doubt, as the Z’imes 
tells him with withering sarcasm, served for ten years in 


the Admiralty, and is so far suspect; but he has made a 
quotation from Lord Cuartes and a comment thereon 
which are worth reading. The late Junior Lord has told 
the world that in case of war, “ the wires being cut,” the 
commander-in-chief on a foreign station “ would have no 
“ plan of campaign, would not know what to do himself, 
“would not know how many foreign ships were on his 
“ station, would not know where he was going to get his 
“ coal, and would not know what the British Admiralty 
“ were going to do to help him.” If this is really so, then 
something was very “ emergent” in the state of the British 
navy—and it was the necessity for instantly putting all the 
admirals on the retired list, not to say Bynging (by analogy 
with Dewitting) a dozen or so of them just to encourage 
their successors, On Lord Cuartes’s showing, all the existing 
list of flag officers are born idiots, who are habitually and 
grossly ignorant of their duty. The seniors of the present 
seniors who were sure in their day that the service was going 
to the devil would seem to have been in the right. But we 
can hardly believe it even when Lord Cuartes tells us so. 
On the whole, it seems to us less probable that all admirals 
are lazy fools than that the new broom in Whitehall was 
desperately anxious to sweep with vigour. We are con- 
firmed in our opinion by Admiral Horney, although he 
does write to support Lord Cuartes; for his letter 
shows that one admiral at least understood that the busi- 
ness of a fighting force is to fight, and that the duty of 
its commander is to know how to fight. If the Intelli- 
gence Department really wishes to direct every squadron 
from London, and supply plans of campaign to the admirals 
responsible for the fighting, the sooner it is sent to see a 
little active service on the east coast of Africa the better. 
We do not accuse it of such gross folly, and make the 
necessary allowance for the vehemence of Lord CHaR.LEs’s 
language. Still, it is not taking his words too seriously to 
believe that, in his opinion, the Intelligence Department 
ought to be the final authority at the Admiralty. All the 
talk now going on about the improper use of the pronoun 
“we” by the First Lord (a mere civil usage which deceives 
nobody who is not what Lord Cuar.ezs by implication calls 
the British admiral) means nothing else. It is a defensible 
proposition that both the navy and the army ought to be 
administered by professional men, and not left at the mercy 
of Parliament as they are. If any man says so, we shall 
think twice before contradicting him ; but then the change 
could be effected without the need of a new department. It 
is our unlucky fate, however, that all attempts at improve- 
ment in administration mean more “ departments” and 
more officials—ever new wheels to the machine, and not 
better use of what we have. ' 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


P Neat the details of the Local Government Bill, 
as it is to be laid before Parliament, are by this time 
settled, some of the questions which it will raise may bk 
profitably discussed. Novel and complicated measures are 
seldom passed in the exact form in which they are first 
introduced; and the Ministers are in this case neither 
impressed with strong convictions of their own nor well 
infurmed as to the wishes of the country or the House of 
Commons. Scarcely any Bill of similar importance has up 
to the present time been expected with equal indifference. 
The counties have intimated no desire for the intended organt- 
zation, and only a few political theorists are anxious for 4 
symmetrical adjustment of local authority. The reasons for 
producing the measure have had little to do with the merits 
of rural municipalities. It has been thought necessary that 
the Government and the House of Commons should under 
take some kind of legislation which has no relation to 
Treland ; and the less numerous section of the Parliamentary 
majority is especially anxious to prove that its energies are 
not wholly absorbed in the struggle for the maintenance of 
the Union. The Resolutions on Procedure, which are 
announced as the first business of the Session, may possibly 
disclose differences of opinion between the Ministers and 
their Liberal allies. On Local Government, which comes 
next in order, Mr. ns is confident that a 
be complete agreement. No political party is 

any definite opinion on the sullen, except that the Liberals 
will urge the adoption of a representative system foun 
on a popular sufirage. When the debates begin it may 
perhaps appear that unforeseen difficulties must be em 
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countered, especially in the definition and limitation of the 

wers which are to be conferred on the new governing 
a The framers of the Bill have had little opportunity 
of anticipating the judgment which may be formed on their 
proposals. It has been found impossible to elicit local 
opinion, partly perhaps because it has at present no 
existence. 

Some representatives of urban Corporations have, with 
commendable vigilance, lately held a meeting for the purpose 
of guarding their own jurisdiction from encroachment. They 

bably express the opinion of all the existing municipalities 
in protesting against schemes of making the Corporations 
for any purpose subordinate to the new County Boards. If 

design of the kind has been entertained, it will almost 
certainly be defeated. The wants and interests of towns- 
men and of rural populations differ widely ; and constant 
jealousy and friction would result from any attempt to 
include them in the same organization. But for the vague 
language which has been used by some speakers and writers 
on local government, there would be little reason to appre- 
hend such proposals as those which have been hypothetically 
discussed. The Boundary Commission has for the present 
provoked dissatisfaction rather in the counties than in the 
towns. Birmingham has made the appointment of the 
Commission an excuse for attempting to extend its own 
territory, and the Commissioners have been bent on re- 
adjusting the areas of Poor-law Unions without hitherto 
meddling with boroughs. It may be assumed that no 
projector would meditate interference with the independence 
of great cities such as Manchester, Liverpool, and Bir- 
mingham. It is not equally certain that smaller towns 
may not be in some manner in connexion with the 
new system of departments. It is hardly worth while to 
enumerate the objections to such an arrangement, because 
its fate would depend rather on votes than on arguments, 
and the borough members, who form a majority of the 
House of Commons, would, on the application of their con- 
stituents, easily defeat it. 

It may perhaps be necessary for Parliament at some 
fature time to make some changes in the law or practice 
affecting municipal boroughs. The vast amount of debt 
which they have, within a few years, incurred would be a 
proper subject for inquiry. The whole amount is estimated 
at two hundred millions; but probably the liabilities of 
Local Boards are included in the calculation. There are 
also anomalies which require correction in the police 
arrangements on either side of borough boundaries. It 
sometimes happens that criminals escape with impunity 
because the county and borough authorities are disinclined 
tocommon action. There may perhaps be other matters 
which require legislative supervision ; but if the Ministers 
are well advised they will, onthe present occasion, leave the 
Municipal Corporations alone. The Local Government Bill 
will afford them sufficient employment for the greater part 
of the Session, and possibly it may cause them some 
embarrassment. They will have aggravated the difficulties 
of their task if they propose to give new authorities a share 
in the administration of the Poor-law, which has hitherto 
been kept apart from the functions of Local Governments. 
Undue importance has been assigned to the overlapping of 
administrative areas, which causes no inconvenience to local 
residents, though it offends the sense of uniformity as it is 
represented on amap. The best chance of passing the Bill 
depends on confining its provisions to the real objects of 
the measure. The Ministers engaged in the undertaking 
because it seemed judicious to remove an apparent anomaly. 
The boroughs which are already governed by elected 
authorities need no such remedy. The Corporations would 
oy resent a disturbance of their administrative system 

the purpose of making it coincide with the new county 
government. 

There is a still reason for abstaining from inter- 
ference with the Municipal Corporations. Their success and 
efficiency furnish the strongest argument for extending the 
Same organization to counties. On all points a prudent 
legislator will frame the provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill on the model of the Act of 1835. If the rule is 
observed, the functions of County Boards will be defined 
after the precedent of Town Councils, and rural as well as 
urban authorities will be strictly confined to their proper 
duties, Mr. Rrrcute stated at Sheffield tht his Bill would 
not confer on the local authorities about to be created all 
the powers of Parliament. It may be hoped that it will not 
confer on those authorities any of the powers of Parliament. 
There has been much idle talk about relieving Parliament of a 


part of its duties by transferring the control of local legislation 
to the new municipalities. It would be grossly unjust toconfer 
either legislative or judicial powers on elected bodies. Even 
in those cases in which their constituents are not interested, 
administrative Boards ought not to be erected into tribunals. 
Leeds and Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow, have neither 
exercised nor claimed any power of the kind. It would 
have been an outrage to pro that the iency of 
making the Manchester Ship Canal should be referred to the 
great Lenrethive Corporations. Manchester would have 
unanimously sanctioned the scheme, and Liverpool would 
have been equally resolute in its condemnation. Neither 
would have thought of any interest but their own, Parlia- 
ment is at present meditating the creation of atribunal 
which will perhaps have to decide on similar issues, though 
its constitution and jurisdiction are not yet finally deter- 
mined. Time will show whether it is competent to dis- 
charge its functions; but it can by no possibility be se 
unfit as a Committee of a Corporation which may be party 
as well as judge. Mr. Rrrcuie’s language seems to imply 
that the present Courts of Quarter Sessions will continue to 
exercise their present criminal jurisdiction, As he truly 
says, it would be a great misfortune to lose the services of 
the country gentlemen. The alternative would be the 
appointment of paid magistrates. 

The defeat of the Local Government Bill by the opposition 
of the Municipal Corporations or from any other cause 
would be a serious blow to the Government. One great 
risk may be averted by avoidance of possible collision with 
the towns. It may perhaps not be equally easy to defeat 
Parliamentary resistance. The occasion will be peculiarly 
tempting to factious adversaries, because neither they nor 
the House of Commons will greatly care for the acceptance 
or rejection of the measure. Its Lap pon may perhaps be 
comparatively smooth if the election of the governing bodies 
is entrusted to the present Parliamentary constituency. It 
is true that Mr. Guapstone is already bent on a further 
deterioration of the suffrage, to be effected under the pretext 
of a supposed improvement in registration ; but it might be 
possible to give some protection to ratepayers in determining 
the municipal franchise. It will be interesting to learn 
whether, as in the urban municipalities, women will be 
admitted to vote. Lord Sauissury’s latest speech was under- 
stood to indicate his assent to a more democratic Local 
Government Bill than that which he might himself have 
approved. Mr. Rircure’s statement that the provisions of 
the Bill were settled some months ago seems to imply that 
Lord Sattspury’s language applied to some other 


MR. GOSCHEN ON SAPPING. 


N eminent living statesman when asked what had been his 
& favourite diversion at Eton replied, “ Oh, I was one of 
“ those —— saps,” using the epithet which United Jreland 
weekly bestows upon Mr. Batrour. When the present Lord 
Rector of the University of Aberdeen was a boy at Rugby, 
he doubtless received from his schoolfellows one or more of 
the choice epithets which he enumerated in his Address on 
Tuesday. Whether Mr. Goscnen was called a “smug,” a 
“swot,” a “bloke,” or a “mugster,” he has always been, 
in the coarse but oe phrase applied to a well-known 
schoolmaster, “a glutton for work.” His remarks to the 
students of Aberdeen were loudly cheered, and they were 
indeed admirably adapted to the intellectual palate of 
Scotland. But perhaps they would have been more useful 
if they had been delivered at an English public school. The 
habit of preaching to the converted, of “carrying coals to 
“ Newcastle,” as Mr. GoscueEn puts it, with daring novelty 
of phrase, is becoming far too common among those whom, 
with equal originality, we may describe as men of light 
and leading. Whatever may be the exact meaning of 
“ intellectuality,” it suggests at once the fervid youths 
who come from Scotland to Balliol, and are there fami- 
liarly known as “Snells”—-a name not to be found, for 
obvious reasons, in Mr, GoscuEn’s vocabulary. We shall 
next hear of some eminent improver of his kind goi 
down to Eton and telling the boys to spend as a | 
of their time as possible on the river, or mildly suggest- 
ing at Harrow that cricket is pleasanter than Vireo 
in the summer quarter. Mr. Goscnen, however, can 
secure @ more than local congregation for his sermons, 
and it may be hoped that his warnings against mental in- 


difference, which is, if we remember rightly, one of the 
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seven deadly sins, will be duly regarded by those whom 
they concern. His Address is an amusing contrast to that 
of his brother Lord Rector at St. Andrews. Mr. GoscHen 
has been complimented by Mr. Giapstoye on his “ un- 
“ governable conscience,” and a spirit of almost ferocious 
earnestness breathes through his advice to young men. Mr. 
Batrour takes things more lightly, more humorously, and 
less as if his life depended upon the use he made of the next 
half-hour. Mr. Batrour’s Address has been attacked as 
aimed at the formation of intellectual voluptuaries, which 
is the fine modern way of putting what your grandmother 
meant when she told you to mind your book. Mr. Batrour’s 
counsels were really very much like Dr. Jonnson’s, who got 
through as much hard work as most people, and was never- 
theless a great advocate of skipping. No imputation of 
frivolity can be made against the Cuancettor of the 
Excueguer. He denies, by implication, even the sacred 
axiom which has achieved an authority almost equal to that 
of Holy Writ, that all work and no play makes Jack a dull 

. His imagination is fired by the thought of German 
clerks discussing tough points of commercial law by way 
of relaxation from their more regular labours. 

Mr. Goscnen’s Address is perhaps in its general 
tone, certainly not in its particular illustrations, more 
German than English. The intellectual passion of the 
Teuton is not a specially English quality, if intellectual 
doggedness is. The text of Mr. Goscnen’s discourse, though 
he did not quote it, was the Latin Father’s injunction, 
“Concupisce tuum opus, et salvus eris,” which may be 
roughly translated, “ Fall in love with your work, and your 
“work will pull you through.” It is impossible not to 

with Mr. Goscnen’s general conclusions, even if we 
still think that AproLLo was right in not always keeping his 
bow stretched. Apotto had no German competition to 
fear, and was not forced to shoot for his living. A me- 
chanical discharge of compulsory functions is probably 
the dreariest and most futile mode of behaving in the 
“conflux of two eternities.” Mr. Justice Buiter’s idea 
of Heaven was “ sitting at nisi prius all day, and play- 
“ing whist all night.” Another learned judge, who took a 
“very brilliant degree, defined the law as just like classics, 
“an infernal grind.” These things are matters of tempera- 
ment, and Mr. Goscnen must have met with instances of 
good speakers who hated speaking. It is impossible for him or 
any one else to condemn too strongly the odious affectation, 
so common among English schoolboys, of winning success 
in examinations without working for it. No later form of 
priggishness can be worse than the hypocrisy of concealing 
legitimate efforts to gratify a laudable ambition. Mr. 
GoscHEN somewhat overestimates the rage for athletic 
sports, which has been perceptibly abated during the last 
few years. The “intellectual interest,” which he places at 
the bottom of his scholastic list, is a good deal less rare 
than he thinks, and has been stimulated by a wider range 
of teaching, as well as by better acquaintance with the art 
of education on the part of teachers themselves. But the 
most interesting in Mr, Goscnen’s address is that 
in which he draws the portrait of his own futher. The 
elder Mr. Goscnen, of whom the public has hitherto heard 
little, must have borne some resemblance to the immortal 
Watter Suanpy. He went to law, not with the object of 
gaining a vulgar material triumph, but for the sake of 
establishing a principle. He hated arbitration, because he 
learned nothing from it. “What was necessary for com- 
“ mercial instruction, to establish a mercantile precedent, 
“ was that a knotty point should be decided by a competent 
“ judge, after having been argued out by first-class counsel 
“ on either side.” This is not a type of character very often 
to be found among men of business. It did not interfere 
with the late Mr. GoscHEn’s success, any more than Davip 
Ricarpo’s “ theories” prevented him from making a fortune 
on the Stock Exchange. If it were more frequently met 
with, it would do no particular harm to any one, and much 


good to lawyers. 


M. TISZA’S SPEECH. 

C is interesting to contrast with the Hungarian PremreEr’s 

speech last Saturday a string of announcements which 
were made to the newspapers of the days immediately sub- 
sequent. There is, of course, in the first place the proposed 
expenditure of Germany, which, as before stated, amounts 
to some fourteen millions of English money to be sunk at 
once, while that sum is expressly declared to be not the certain 


limit. This imposes on a nation which has hitherto steadily 
resisted the formation of a large public debt the necessity 
of raising all but a fraction of the fourteen millions by loan, 
and consequently a solid addition to yearly expenditure. 
There is the announcement, peculiarly gratifying to Ger- 
many, that the Russian Government is about, at great 
expense, to create a new naval port in the Baltic—a port 
which not only threatens German shores, but is in itself to 
be situated at Libau,in Courland—in Courland, which is re- 
garded by all Germans as part of Germania irredenta. New 
fortifications have been formally sanctioned by the Czar at 
Warsaw and other places on or near the Polish frontier, 
as well as at Batoum, that remarkable free port which the 
vicarious generosity of Europe conferred on Russia for com- 
mercial purposes at the end of the Russo-Turkish war. 
That the attempt of the Roumanian Government to secure 
a guarantee of the neutrality of Roumanian soil should have 
failed is not in itself surprising, nor indeed very much to be 
regretted. The small States springing up in the East are 
not very desirable things in themselves ; but in any case, if 
they exist, it is at least necessary that they should under- 
stand that they must make their own hands keep their 
own head. But at this particular time both the application 
for the guarantee and the refusal of it are significant things. 
And it is believed that some not very definite expressions of 
M. Tisza’s own point to a scheme for increasing the Austro- 
Hungarian forces somewhat similar to the new German 
scheme, and involving, like it, a considerable expenditure of 
money and an extension of military service. 


The speech itself, though very much what was to be 
expected, has what may be called a warlike difference. The 
hope that peace-loving monarchs and governments will 
succeed in maintaining peace, the disclaimer of all aggressive 
action, the somewhat unceremonious denunciation of accusa- 
tions of desire for aggrandizement as pure lying, are all, of 
course, proper; and, if any one suspected Austria of wishing 
to disturb the peace wantonly, they might be satisfactory. 
But it is at least unusual for a Minister in such a speech to 
use such words as “the marked displacement and trans- 
ference of the troops of Russia towards the West.” Nor is 
it very common in such cases to find the inevitable politeness 
of accepting the explanations given from the Russian side 
qualified by an “as far as prudential regard for our safety 
“ permits.” To accept a declaration from a suspiciously 
advancing person as far as prudential regard for your 
safety permits is practically not to accept it at all. And, 
finally, a Minister who has much confidence in the pre- 
servation of peace does not, as a rule, speak of “the many 
“elements that are driving on to discord and war.” It 
is, no doubt, to be taken into consideration that Hungary, 
though, as M. Trsza’s interpellators protested, not wishing 
to go to war with Russia merely to pay off the old grudges 
of forty years ago, is not exactly Russophile, and represents 
the most active section of the Austrian Empire as regards 
the determination to resist, at any cost, the interposition of 
a great, and inevitably hostile, European State between the 
Danube and the Avgean. Bulgarian Ministers, therefore, 
may always be expected rather to “force the note” as re 
gards this determination. But there does not appear to 
have been any fire-eating spirit either in the interpellators 
or in their answerer, and there is certainly nothing of brag 
or of defiance in M. Tisza’s utterances. The question there 
posed is very simple. Is Russia, or is she not, going to 
cease massing troops on her Western frontier? And the 
only answer yet forthcoming is that Russia has since been 
going on massing troops on her Western frontier more busily 
than ever. 

It would seem, however, that, as was probable from the 
first, the Russian armaments, even if their hostile intention 
be assumed, are not intended for direct action. The line of 
conduct which appears to have recommended itself to the 
Czar and his advisers is to mass enormous forces on the 
German, Austrian, and Roumanian frontiers, and to put 
the fortresses on which the defence of those frontiers, or, a8 
the case may be, the organization of offensive operations 
from them, rests, in a state of complete readiness for war. 
Meanwhile everything points to the renewal, probably on & 

scale and at several points at once, of the Bourgas 
raid. It is perfectly well known that the number of dis- 
banded soldiers, brigands, and miscellaneous persons p0s- 
sessed with the old idea that the only respectable occupation 
for the male sex is war is very large in the Peninsula just 
now ; while a famine in Montenegro has further swelled 
the number of desperadoes out of business. The money is 
never wanting in such cases, and the very unwise attitude 
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of some of the Powers towards Prince Frerpinanp gives 
some colour to the pretence that it is not only Russia which 
him as an intruder and usurper. By a course of 
istent filibustering Russian agents (of whom, of course, 
their Government can at need disavow any knowledge) 
may hope to produce serious disturbances in Bulgaria, if 
not to secure some actual part of Bulgarian territory. In 
either of these cases the chances for Russia would be 
considerable. The continual annoyance might make the 
Bulgarians, out of mere weariness, accept Russia’s views— 
at any rate, to the extent of getting rid of the obnoxious 
Coburger. Or the anarchy might reach such a point that a 
pretext for interference would arise, with or without the 
connivance of the other Powers. To secure such con- 
nivance, the threatening of the frontiers might, or might be 
thought to, go a long way, while even if it did not, the 
tions would be useful for defence in case Germany 
and Austria took any steps to make their wishes respected 
and to interfere with the Russian interference. It would, 
therefore, seem to be to Bulgaria, not to Poland, that 
attention should be directed for the appearance of the first 
signs of real and serious trouble. 

All this is so clear to a tolerably intelligent and well- 
informed observer that the toleration extended by Prince 
Bismaxck to Russian preparations, and his compliance with 
Russian prejudices in the matter of Prince Ferpinanp, 
become every day more and more surprising. They would 
be not surprising, but unaccountable, except on the theory 
that the Prince sees no other way of preventing immediate 
disturbance, and, like Lord Dery, but unlike his former 
self, thinks that, if war must come, it had better come to- 
morrow than to-day. The disadvantage, however, of allow- 
ing an almost certain enemy not only to choose his own 
method and time of attack, but to strengthen himself as 
much as he likes and as long as he likes, is so evident that 
nothing but the combined operation of strong personal 
influences and a genuine and hearty dread of war can ex- 
plain the German attitude. Prince Bismarck is doubtless 
superstitious—it is only foois who are not—and he may 
share the common dread of the “third wave.” He is 
also himself, no doubt, doing his best to embank himself 
against that wave. But this process of preparation and 
counter-preparation bodes no good, and is not likely to lead 
toany. The latest result of it appears to be a slight diver- 
sion of the vague irritation which it naturally engenders in 
German minds to this country. Some Germans, and it is 
difficult to find fault with them, seem to wish that England 
would admire them less and imitate them more—in other 
words, that England would take a little more active part in 
—- peace, instead of expressing merely wishes for it. 

ut this only shows that Germany, though she is rapidly 
learning, has not yet learnt the full blessings of Parlia- 
mentary government. “ Representative institutions,” some 
cynic has observed, “are simply perfect engines of govern- 
“ ment so long as they are not representative.” The dis- 
like of England which has long animated the Continental 
mind is not likely to be mitigated by the reflection that 
Continental countries have borrowed from us the form of 
polity which prevents us, and may some day prevent them, 

m exercising the influence of a nation. 


THE TWO WEAPONS OF THE PARNELLITES. 


it is a curious and, to all but the unteachable, it should 
be an instructive coincidence that the same impressions 
of the daily newspapers contained the account of the latest 
agrarian murder in Kerry and the report of the proceed- 
ings against Major Roperts. In these two incidents, taken 
together, we have the most effective presentment, in their 
positive and negative aspects, of the tactics of the party of 
Separation. Cynical indifference to the hideous crimes with 
which their own cause is associated concurs with unscru- 
pulous readiness to believe, or feign belief, in any criminal 
accusation, however vague or unsubstantial, which may be 
brought against those by whom that cause is opposed. The 
former of the two incidents has nothing special to dis- 
tinguish it from the multitude of other like deeds of 
blood by which Mr. Guapstove’s present friends in Ire- 
land have from time to time endeavoured to enforce the 
doctrines which he once denounced. It is only another 
homily on that converted preacher’s now recanted text 
that murder is the sanction of boycotting, and that those 


reason to know that the Moonlighter stands behind him. 
James Firzmaurice, the unhappy old man who has been 
the last to fall a victim to the assassin, had committed 
one of the usual offences. He had been joint tenant 
with his brother of a farm from which they had been 
both evicted for non-payment of rent, and he had after- 
wards been guilty of accepting a sole tenancy of the 
whole. Upon this the Lixnaw branch of the National 
League passed a resolution condemning him as a land- 
grabber, and effect was given to their sentence upon him by 
a resort to what Mr. GLapsTone regards as the legitimate 
practice of “exclusive dealing.” Firzmaurice had been 
excluded from dealings with bis neighbours for some time 
past, but would, no doubt, have been able to defy his 
persecutors if there had been nothing else to be feared 
by him than boycotting. He knew, however, as well as 
Mr. Guapstone did, before the return of 86 Parnellites 
shook his faith in the law of causation, that, if he defied 
the boycotter, he would have the Moonlighter to reckon 
with ; and for the last six months he had been, at his 
own request, under police protection at night-time, though 
not in the day. Unfortunately for himself, the old man, 
who seems to have been by no means wanting in courage, 
insisted on treating the early morning hours of the month 
of January as though they belonged to the latter, and 
not to the former, division of the twenty-four. He dis- 
missed the two constables who wished to accompany him 
to the fair at Listowel, for which he set out last Tuesday 
at 4.304.M.,and he was waylaid and shot in the legs by 
two physical force promoters of the practice to which Mr. 
GuapstoneE has extended his moral support. Firzmaurice 
died of hemorrhage an hour afterwards, and only stupidity 
or dishonesty can deny that his death is as directly 
traceable to the system of “exclusive dealing” accord- 
ing to the Gladstonian nomenclature, as the bullet wounds 
by which his legs were shattered are traceable to the 
muscular impulses of the ruffians who pulled the triggers 
of the revolvers. Our mild-mannered Radicals, who so 
abound in sympathy for the sufferings of imprisoned 
Parnellites, bestow, of course, their customary word of con- 
ventional compassion on this last victim of the tyranny 
which these interesting captives have been striving to 
uphold; but their empty professions of horror at poor 
Firzmacrice’s murder do not induce the slightest relaxa- 
tion of their efforts to maintain a state of things in Ireland 
which, so long as any vestige of it survives, must continue 
to bear fruit in like atrocities. And that it is not yet put 
an end to isevidenced, not only by the murder itself, but by 
the further report, of sinister significance, that the daughter 
of the murdered man is believed to have recognized, and yet 
dare not name, his assassins. 


The real indifference underlying the pretended con- 
cern of our English Parnellites at crimes of this sort 
represents, as we have said, the negative aspect of their 
profoundly immoral policy. Its positive side stands revealed 
to us in the disgraceful eagerness of some of them to seize 
upon and make political capital of the baseless charge which 
has been trumped up by an Irish ecclesiastic, with the 
assistance of an Irish municipal magistrate, against the 
Governor of the Cork Prison. We question whether any more 
shameful piece of unprincipled isanship has ever mei 
with exposure than that which was stripped bare by the 
briefest possible investigation in the Cork Police Court 
on Tuesday last. To say that the witnesses against Major 
Roserts, those veracious and reputable young women to 
whom the police have been so studiously denied access, 
broke down immediately on their story being sifted by 
cross-examination would be to understate the case. It 
is not even the whole truth to say that they broke 
down under examination in chief. Their story was one 
of such a nature that it is impossible to believe in its 
having really obtained credence even from those who pro- 
fessed to put faith in it. Canon O’Manony, whatever 
we may think of his moral sense, is presumably a man of 
ordinary intelligence; and no man answering to this de- 
scription could have persuaded himself—we will not say of 
the actual, but even of the possible—truth of the foul 
fables which the witnesses Mary ScaNnLan and Noran Lane 
repeated last Tuesday in the police court. The slightest 
and most perfunctory examination of these fictions must 
have convinced him that they were destitute of any basis 
in fact ; and his obstinate refusal to allow the police to 
inquire into them before taking proceedings can now only 
be accounted for by a strong suspicion on his part that the 


who would otherwise defy the boycotter have too much 


result of such a proceeding would have been to extinguish 
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the scandal before it had time to serve its political purpose. 
His replies to cross-examination by Major Roserts’s legal 
representative revealed a condition of mind which it is hard 
to reconcile with the most elementary notions of the duty, 
not of a minister of religion, but even of a commonly just 
and honourable man. When he said he made ase of the 
expression—when, that is to say, he publicly charged this 
much-injured official with immoral conduct towards girls 
of tender years, “the only information he had was what 
“ appeared in the depositions.” And what is more, he had 
not even had this information direct from Mary ScanLay 
herself. He had merely “heard from another that the 
“charge could be proved. He was aware, he went on to 
“ say, that his words could have borne the impression that 
“he referred to girls under thirteen,” while a particular girl 
whom the witness Mary Scanian pretended to have seen 
with the defendant was admitted by her to be about 
eighteen, and was only referred to by her as a “little 
“ girl” because she was short of stature for her years. 
“The age don’t count,” said this amazing witness; 
“‘tis the height of her.” Now, can any one believe that 
Canon O’Manony was unaware, or that, if he made the 
slightest inquiry, he would long have been ignorant, that 
Scantan’s charges, or rather her one charge, had no relation 
to a little girl, in the sense of a girl of tender years, at 
all? No one can possibly believe it ; and yet we have this 
clerical traducer studiously keeping a witness like this out 
of the way of every one who could test her story, while his 
vile allies of the gutter press were encouraged to reiterate 
their calumnies until the police authorities were weak 
enough to act upon them, and subject an officer thus vaguely 
and weakly accused to the indignity of a prosecution. We 
cannot but think that Major Roperts has some cause to 
complain of the way in which he has been treated by those 
whose official duty it was to see that he had fair play. As 
to the treatment to which he has been subjected by Canon 
O’ Manony, that was bad enough to have passed, we should 
imagine, out of the domain of moral into that of legal 
wrong; and if that is, in fact, the case, we sincerely trust 
that his slanderers may not yet have heard the last of the 
matter. 

- Here, however, we will take leave of these two incidents, 
only inviting the English public to study the illustration 
they afford of the twofold method of Parnellite at- 
tack—boycotting and murder for the [Irish peasant ; 
slander, supported by perjury, for those higher up in the 
social scale. Captain Moonlight shoots at and shatters the 
legs of obnoxious farmers; his moral accomplices in the 
Nationalist press and Nationalist Societies seek to maim 
the characters and destroy the careers of obnoxious officials. 
The public inthis country are familiar enough with both these 
kinds of malpractices considered in severalty. What we 
wish them to do is to view them as organic parts of the 
same infamous system of political warfare. What we want 
them to understand is that men like Canon O’Manony and 
his English abettors are in virtual solidarity with men like 
the murderers of Firzmaurice, and that the slanderous 
tongue is plied, just as much as the murderous revolver, for 
that end of Imperial dismemberment which Mr. GLaDsToNE 
once recognized as the true goal of those apostles of the 
gospel of public plunder with whom he is now hand and 
glove. 


THE ARMY. 


would be rude, but not wholly inaccurate, to say that 

as the Session approaches the materials for darkening 
counsel as to the state of the army accumulate with their 
customary rapidity. Gentlemen—ex-official, official, and 
non-official—are criticizing, explaining, making authorized 
statements, and prophesying on all hands. Unquestionably 
they are all full of disinterested zeal, and more or less com- 
petent authorities into the bargain; but their multitude is 
great, and the differences between them in matters of opinion 
and matters of fact alike are not small. General Sir Jonn 
ApyeE may stand for the ex-officials, and Mr. Bropricx, M.P., 
ives the official view. The author of Greater Britain, again, 
been giving the non-official version of our military things 

at great length, and even with pertinacity, for the last third 
of a year. Between the three the modest man who merely 
wishes to learn is like to attain only to the knowledge that 
nothing is known ; or else how comes it that the pundits 
differ so hopelessly? If Sir Jonn Anpye is right in his 
opinion that the senior list of the army is being unduly 


reduced, and that we are threatened with a superfluity of 
elderly juniors, Mr. Broprick must be wrong in saying 
that we have too many generals, and the War Office has 
made a mistake in raising the age of retirement for captains 
and majors. Sir Jonn ApyE, again, has a theory as 
to the real explanation of the extra ce in army 
administration which we all deplore, and also as to the 
real responsibility for those errors in the manufacturing de- 
partments which we all remember. It is briefly that the 
infallible Government official is unduly hampered by the 
friends of contractors and business men in the House of 
Commons. The General is so far an authority that he was 
rather intimately connected with the manufacturing depart- 
ments while those mistakes were being made; but for that 
very reason he is perhaps too much a party in the suit to be 
qualified to act as judge. His interest must needs influence 
his judgment somewhat—as when, for instance, he com- 
plains that Sir James Stepnen’s Committee listened too 
much to officials talking about matters not appertaining to 
their own departments. Every man should have been heard 
on his own hostile witness, of course. We seem to re- 
member that one of the things proved to the satisfaction of 
the Royal Commission was that the Government manufac- 
turing departments did not know how to make a sword, 
although the art of producing these weapons was familiar in 
many lands from a period long anterior to the Christian 
era, On the whole, officers employed about those times 
would do well not to remind the public too vividly of the 
evidence taken by Sir James SrerHEN’s Commission. 


The author of Greater Britain is not a witness of the 
stamp of Sir Joun Apye. His lengthening chain of articles 
is not written, whatever purpose it is meant to serve, to 
prove that all is right as right could be with the War 
Office, if only meddlesome outsiders would let it alone. He 
sings the very reverse of the song of Pisn Tusn, and 
has a great deal to say as to the want of organization 
and of many other necessary things. With much of what 
he has to say the Saturday Review agrees, and, to use the 
useful figure of speech called a bull, agreed before it was 
said. We have no need to insist on our approval of his 
condemnation of the reduction in the Artillery. The War 
Office deserves all the castigation he gives it on that score. 
But the articles, good as they are in parts, bardly come up 
to the promise made by the author when he began them, or 
even to the promise of the preceding series. They were to 
have contained a scheme for the organization of the army 
on a satisfactory footing, at no great increase in its cost. 
This black tulip is still to come, but it lags sadly on the 
road. The introduction is terribly long, and there are 
features in it which arouse some doubt as to whether we 
ever shall have it. The author goes back so much on what 
he has already said, stops so often by the way to parley 
with critics, gives so much familiar, not to say stale, in- 
formation as to the state of the German army, and so 
forth, that we begin to doubt whether, when he came to 
subject his notions to the wholesome discipline of black 
and white, he did not find that it was more difficult to 
evolve an ideal British army out of his inner conscious- 
ness than he had at first supposed. Besides, there are signs 
of confusion of mind in this introduction which do not 

romise well. It is far from clear whether the author 
thinks that the British army ought, or ought not, to be 
able to conduct an aggressive campaign single-handed on the 
Continent of Europe—whether the country ought to prepare 
to go back to the practice of Henry V., or to content itself, 
as it has done ever since his time, by acting as a principal at 
sea and anally onshore. Again, it is not clear what kind 
of war the writer has in his mind when he speaks of the 
probability that England may have to fight single-handed. 
Are we to face an enemy who can collect a great army 
opposite our shore, or an enemy who can only attack us ia 
India, or a coalition which can do both? Are we, in the 
first or third case, to be prepared to act on the offensive on 
a great scale? If so, then the British army of the future 
must be raised to some equality in numbers with the Con- 
tinental hosts. Again, the writer has a habit of eliminating 
the navy from the game. He would probably deny the 
charge, but this is what he when he talks 
as if it could ever be possible in a war which might end in 
invasion to dispense with a great fleet in the Channel. We 
never have done so, and certainly never will. To the end 
of the great revolutionary war the blockading fleet of Brest 
was one of the largest and often much the largest we had « 
sea. In future, as in the old war, the Admiralty will neec 
to retain the power to concentrate a formidable force in th 
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Channel. We do not deny what the alarmist habitually 
forgets—namely, that the enemy cannot be in two places at 
once. If he is attacking the Cape he cannot be at Brest to 
cover an invasion. Where his great fleet is, ours can be, and 
if he sends flying squadrons to our colonies, flying squadrons 
can answer for him. The author's historical examples also 
hardly inspire confidence. He speaks of the rapidity with 
which Napoteon could embark and disembark his men at 
Boulogne, but forgets to add that under the conditions 
imposed by modern artillery, the flotilla of invasion could 
be destroyed by ships lying six miles out at sea, Yet he 
can remember the power of long-range guns when it is a 
question of destroying an English port. In another passage 
he says that NaproLEon continued to believe in the possi- 
bility of an invasion of England until the return of NELson 
and the battle of Trafalgar. As a matter of fact the Emperor 
broke up from Boulogne after VittENEvveE’s defeat by 
CatpEr off Ferro], and the battle of Trafalgar was fought 
when the French army was in the thick of the Austerlitz 
-eampaign. These are not very important errors, perhaps, 
but they are significant of the author’s tendency to ex- 
aggerate the weakness of this country, the power of its 
enemies, and the narrowness of our escapes. They show 
want of criticism, and the habit of overcolouring, over- 
charging, and shrieking, which make the alarmist. It is, 
at least, partly because so much comment on our naval 
and military position is of this kind that so little good is 
done. 

Mr. Bropricx’s is the official voice, the voice of the 
Financial Secretary of the War Office; and it, of course, 
gives a different sound from either of the other two. He 
differs from Sir Jonn Apye in believing that much has been 
done of late to improve the Office ; and we are not surprised 
to hear it. One of the distinguishing qualities of the War 
Office of this week is always that it is a great improvement 
on the Office of last month. In this respect the whirligig 
of time will bring about its revenges, and many now alive 
will, before attaining to a venerable age, learn from some 
future Financial Secretary that things are much better than 
they were in the bad days of Mr. Broprick. The changes 
quoted as improvements do certainly deserve the name. 
Effect has been given to the changes in organization 
announced last summer; and there is to be more pro- 
tessional control in army matters and more direct respon- 
sibility. The Order in Council defining the duties of 
Commander-in-Chief appears opportunely to support Mr. 
Bropricx’s speech. Of this Order it is equally true and 
discreditable to the common sense of Parliament to say that it 
will help to put the army administration at last on the 
footing it should have been on long ago. It will make it 
more possible to govern the army as a real fighting force. 
Nothing can be better as far as it goes, and it deserves all 
the polite things Lord WotsELEy says of it ; but the value of 
these arrangements of machinery depends on something of 
which Mr. Bropricx’s speech should have reminded his 
audience at Guildford. The Financial Secretary told them 
with pride and amid applauding cheers that in future the 
Surveyor-General of Ordnance will be a military gentleman 
qualified to survey ordnance generally. This seems rational ; 
but then it was meant from the first that it should be the 
case. The Surveyor-General was a distinguished soldier 
until it was found necessary to capture the place for the 
benefit of rising young politicians who have unfortunately 
failed to rise. Will something of the same sort never happen 
again? We shall see; but of a certainty these new arran 
ments will do good just as long as the Minister and the 
House of Commons allow them fair play. 


THE FOTURE OF LITERATURE. 


ye popular novelist has many things to endure, in- 
cluding proposals like the following invitation. It 


was presented by the agent of an American Insurance | 


Company to an English writer of whom America may truly 
say that “ piracy is the sincerest form of flattery ” :— 


Dear Sir,—I am authorized to secure an author to wiite a novel, by a 
very wealthy and powerful Corporation. Said novel to bear the name of a 
large Hotel they have built on the Pacific coast, and the scene mainly to 
oy therein. To contain 300 pages. Will you undertake this, and at 
what price? They will spend a large sum to give the novel a world-wide 
Circulation. Let me hear from you at once. 

Yours truly, 


It is apparently the novel, not the hotel, that is to accom- 
Modate “ 300 pages.” ; 


This is not a “ high-toned” invitation; the grammar 
and the style are far from being high-toned. But the 
social evolution does not run in the direction of altitude 
of tone. It divides into two currents, one of which 
makes for Socialism and a universe of level industry with 
“no takers” for the products, while the other makes 
for frantic speculation and commercial advertisement. 
Literature has thus rather a poor outlook. When the 
Commune comes, the Commune will not want poets and 
novelists any more than the Republic wanted chemists, 
or thought it wanted them. There will be no litera- 
ture in the strange times coming, if that plan prevails. 
But if we go on in the present way, if advertisement is 
the soul of business and if business is the soul of everything, 
then, again, literature will have but a bad chance. Even 
now, as the author of Obiter Dicta pathetically remarks, 
people send to Mupie’s for a ninepenny book, rather than 
expend a sum proverbially agile. The libraries have only to 
say that a book is “ out,” when the student forgets all about 
it, and there is an end of that work. New blood is wanted 
in literature, and that new blood can only be advertise- 
ment. Once make books the vehicles of the commercial 
spirit, and they may do very well. 


A proposal not unlike that of the American Hotel Com- 
pany was once, we believe, made to Sir Water Scorr, who 
created, indeed, the fortunes of many hotels, but entirely 
without intending that benevolence. The great soul of 
FitzBoopiz, dreaming on things to come, invented the 
Advertisement Novel. But perhaps nobody has grasped 
the great idea so completely nor stated it so succinctly as 
the Secretary of the American Company. It never dawns 
on him that a writer may think the proceeding a little 
undignified. “ Will you undertake this, and at what price!” 
It does not appear that the author, over and above the 
“ price” paid for his name as an advertisement, is to share 
in the profits of the fiction. He should, at least, receive a 
great many fully paid-up shares in the Hotel Company, but 
this, of course, would be a matter of arrangement. Much 
will depend on the name of the hotel. Zhe Red Lion, 
by the author of King Solomon's Mines, would sound 
very much in keeping. Zhe Four Pine Flat Hotel would 
suit Mr. Brer Harte. The Tom Sawyer Arms might be 
entrusted to Mr. Mark Twain. Mr. Wi kre CoLtins, 
we think, has already done The Haunted Hotel, but there 
must, in the interests of the property, be no allusions 
to A Very Strange Bed. Mr. Cuartes DupLtey Warner, 
in a recent work, more or less of fiction, conducted 
his characters through a round of American watering- 
places, and this may have been good for business. But 
this is not concentrated enough. There are authors 
whom we, if we were a Hotel Company, which is absurd, 
would not willingly trust with our novel. It is perfectly 
certain than one author could not get on without letting 
loose Mr. Barnum’s menagerie, a tribe of Apaches, and an 
earthquake on his ill-fated hotel. Would that attract 
tourists? Obviously not. Another author would certainly 
bring in a ghost, and give the hostelry a bad name. It 
would cease to be haunted by visitors. A third would 
assuredly set the customers digging for treasure all over the 
gardens. A fourth has promised to “do” the inn at Bur- 
ford Bridge, and may be regarded as previously engaged. 
A fifth, ifa French novelist, might make the company and 
their manners and morals fail to reach the proper pitch of 
se pratt. Others might make the hotel so dreadfully 
and unimpeachably dull and analytic that nobody would go 
there except Mr. Howexrs. In the hands of other masters 
dynamite would frighten away the public. In short, we 
may doubt if the art of fiction is to be saved by advertising 
Hotel Companies ? 


SHAMEFACED SOCIALISM. 


. is equally good-natured and futile to express sympathy 
with the deputation from Lord Compron’s Committee 
which waited on Lord Sauissury last Wednesday. No 
doubt there is a commendable air about the easy phrases 
which tell how everybody must approve of the motives of 
gentlemen who desire to beuetit the destitute. They sound 
well, and serve to lead up to the inevitable “ but,” which 
must needs be their goal in the comments of people who do 
not think that the multiplication table can be made to 
rove for charity what it will not prove for business, 

erhaps, since we are all agreed that we would wish our 
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honest brother men to be happy and prosperous (the | 
weaker sort would include even the dishonest), it may be 
better in future to take that for granted, and, when 
contradictory and impracticable propositions are made, 
to call them by their name at once without preliminary 
flourish of compliments. After all, contradictory and im- 
practicable things do not change their nature because 
they are asked for in the name of charity. They will 
not fail to do good the less because the man who tries 
to apply them overflows with brotherly love. Regard 
for those whom it is proposed to benefit requires 
that they should be opposed ; and it is, therefore, quite 
unnecessary, if not a little hypocritical, to soothe their 
advocates with fair words. For which reasons we shall not 
compliment the deputation to Lord Sauispury. It is really 
not a meritorious act, but decidedly the contrary, for men 
to come forward with applications for State help when they 
are not only in a negative state of non-agreement, but in a 
positive state of disagreement, as to what they want done. 
There is no more empty kind of philanthropist—and Gop 
knows they are an empty generation—than the gentleman 
who is sure there is an evil, but does not in the least know 
whai to do with it; but is vehemently convinced that some- 
body else ought to do something. Substantially that was the 
condition of the deputation. It had a string of suggestions to 
make, to be sure ; but Lord HerscHE.1, who was spokesman, 
disapproved of them all, and the other members could not 

as to any one of them. They even contradicted one 
another flatly as to the extent and character of the prevail- 
ing distress. The net upshot of their afternoon’s work was 
to give Lord Sauispury an opportunity of knocking the 
heads of the proposals against one another, by which the 
reader of the daily papers is, no doubt, instructed, but the 
unemployed are no whit benefited. 


So far the deputation was merely useless; but, when 
everybody else had spoken, Cardinal Mannine did his best to 
make it mischievous. Other members only differed as to 
the possibility of starting public works or State-aided emi- 
gration, but this Prince of the Church talked Socialism. The 
fact is that the Cardinal Archbishop came forward some 
time ago with a plan for making all the poor comfortable, 
which would be a nice thing to do, and had this further 
advantage, that the mere mention of it would show various 
persons with sweet voices what a sympathetic institution 
the Church of Rome is. The plan was not a very 
definite one. He summed it up himself very fairly last 
Wednesday by saying that “it appeared to him that under 
“the Poor Law there ought to be work at such a moment 
“as this for unemployed honest deserving men.” The sug- 
gestion has a charitable look at a hasty glance, but, as the 
Archbishop was told at the time, has the defect of being 
what is called, in the Scotch language, fusionless. He was 
asked where the work was to come from, how it was to be 
made, and who was to pay for it. To all that Dr. Mannine 
had nothing to answer, except, in substance, that he was 
himself a most pious, kind-hearted man, and other people 
ought to take the trouble and find the money. This did 
not appear practical, and it even drew forth a certain hollow 
sound of laughter, which would appear to have been ringing 
ever since in the Cardinal’s ears. On Wednesday he held 
forth about the hard bad men who would not listen to his 
amiable little suggestion. Lord Satispury has spared us 
ali the trouble of criticizing Dr. Manyrno’s nostrum 
any further by calling it by its name, “ national work- 
“ shops.” Of course, the Cardinal protested, and has re- 
peated his protest in a letter to the Zimes; for the words 
sound ill in the ears of a Prince of the Church, and 
besides it would never do to let one’s kindly sympathies 
with the poor entrap one into flagrant approval of revolu- 
tionary methods, disliked by the paying part of one’s com- 
munity, and condemned by the Church. But Dr. Mannina 
had forgotten before what swordsman he stood. “ If,” said 
Lord Satissury, “the work offered is to have nothing in it 
“of a workhouse test ; if it is to be work offered in time of 
“ destitution by the State, which shall be in all respects on 
“ all fours with and similar to the work offered by private 
“ employers, it would really be nothing in effect but rate-sup- 
“ ported workshops.” Precisely so, and naturally the Cardinal 
does not like the name, though he is prepared to recommend 
the thing. With all due regard for Dr. Manntno’s dexterity, 
we hardly think he will contrive to serve two masters suc- 
cessfully, and not even for his alleged motive’s sake will we 
express the smallest respect for his position. Saint Cuar.es 
Borromgo we understand, and Cardinal also, 
and respect them both ; but as for the Cardinal Archbishop 


of anywhere who tries to do a little advertising Socialism, 
and shirks the application of his own cheap proposals, for 
him we have no respect. He is really too. like the angels 
who were neither for Gop nor the Devil. 


TWO MUSICIANS, 
S ewiged HELLER, who died the other day in Paris, 


was rather a rare artist in music thana great musician, 
His melodic inspiration was exquisite in kind and inex- 
haustible in degree; he had, in uncommon fulness, the 
gift of form and the sense of style; his work is touched 
throughout with the quality of distinction ; he may be said 
to have written better and sounder stuff for his instru- 
ment—which was the piano—than any one since CuopIn. 
His music is not often heard in public; for he detested 
difficulty for difficulty’s sake, and was far more concerned 
with the right development of expression than the en- 
couragement of mere agility. But his influence has none 
the less been deep and wide. He was a teacher's teacher, 
and the twenty books of Ptudes which he made and 
published are destined, one likes to believe, to a longer life 
than all but the finest achievements of the greater masters. 
They are studies in expression, but they are also models of 
delicate form and examples of sweet and unaffected senti- 
ment ; they are admirable exercises, but they are charming 
poetry as well. It is the same with the Vuits Blanches, 
the Jm Walde, the Valses Caprices, the Lieder ohne Worte, 
the Petit Album, a score of volumes more. They are 
brimful of wit, humour, richest fancy, the sincerest emo- 
tions; and withal they are works of art in the best sense 
of the term. The composer was not more keenly alive 
to the capacities of his instrument than he was con- 
scious of the limitations of his talent. In an age when 
affectation and effect and self-consciousness were no bad 
substitutes for genius, he kept his head and respected his 
art. A musician first of all, he preferred what is good to 
what is merely novel, and was content with legitimate aims 
and processes and effects. As someone has said, “his 
“endeavour has been not to write true poems, or paint 
“ true pictures, or sculpture true statues, but to make 
“ music, and by its aid, and within the limits imposed by its 
“ strictest conventions, to express his views of life, and his 
“impressions of the world.” In other words, he was a 
master craftsman who was also a true musician ; and the 
best of his work unites the essentials of inspiration and 
accomplishment in such a way as to be at once exemplary 
and irresistible. 

His life was worthy of his music. He was born at Pesth 
in 1813, and at nine years old the pianist, Franz Briner, 
produced him as a musical prodigy—a public rival of Cuopin 
and Franz Liszt. He studied for three years at Vienna 
under Haim; and, after a successful appearance there 
and a series of concerts in his native city, he made 
a tour through Hungary, Poland, and Germany. But he 
soon tired of the career of a wandering virtuoso, and, 
settling down at Augsburg, he remained there for six 
years, absorbed in study. At twenty-five he came to Paris, 
where he sojourned in the strictest retirement, and where, 
as we have said, he died not many days since. He was 
known to the public only by his works, of which—to say 
nothing of those to which no opus number is attached—a 
hundred and forty are quoted in Mr. Asupown’s list. He 
lived, from first to last, for his art and nothing else ; and it 
is not surprising that he should have been a favourite with 
Beruioz, whose lovely romance, La Captive, he transcribed 
and arranged for voice and piano, and who speaks of him 
with a singular warmth of admiration. Some two or three 
years back it was found that he had lost his eyesight, and 
was in needy circumstances; and a subscription in his 
behalf was set on foot by a Committee which included Mr. 
Brownrne and Mr. Cuartes The only news of him 
since then has been this of his death. It was inevitable, 
perhaps it was long deferred; but it will everywhere be 
matter for regret. 

The tenor FaNcELLI was a virtuoso of another type. 
Strictly speaking, he was no musician at all. He had an 
admirable voice—a voice exceptional in quality and compass, 
individual in timbre, and finely equable in tone—and there- 
with a musical endowment of remarkable quickness and 
vigour. But he was born and bred a labourer ; he was long 
past educating when he took to the stage; to the last he 
knew music only in the manner of a piping bullfinch. Yet 
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in opera he was the reverse of ineffective. He never pre- 
tended to act; it took him all his time to watch the con- 
ductor’s beat, to count his pauses, and look after his 
entrances, and in all the rest he relied on his voice and on a 
memory tenacious as a savage’s; and he was more than once 
justified in the event. He looked, as the saying is, a stick ; 
but he sang with uncommon brilliance and energy. Every 
note had, as it were, to be pumped into him; but the 
accuracy and propriety with which he repeated his task 
were amazing. Still more amazing was the fact that he 
won his greatest successes, not with the simple and flowing 
strains of BeLLini or the passionate melodies of VERDI, 
but with music so complex in structure, so “precious” in 
style, so full of intellectual and emotional subtleties as that 
of Lohengrin and Raoul de Nangis. It was something not 
far removed from the prodigious that he should have sung 
these parts at all; but the fact is, incredible as it may 
seem, that, speaking relatively, he sang them almost as 
well—if that be possible—as he played them ill. He had 
in him, indeed, the makings of a great tenor; and it was 
his own misfortune and the world’s that he was obliged to 
but a kind of 
miracle, 


THE DUBLIN DEMONSTRATION. 


ie is certainly not worth while to discuss the question— 
regarded, it would seem, by the Nationalists as of 
vast importance—whether the demonstration in honour of 
Lord Ripon and Mr. Morey has been, from the spectacular 
point of view, a success. We are, for our own part, quite 
willing to settle any dispute on this point by unconditional 
surrender. We will admit, if the admission will give any 
pleasure to the Parnellites, that never before in the history 
of the Irish capital—or never, say, since the historic landing 
of Grorce IV. at Kingstown—has so impressive a display 
of popular enthusiasm been evoked by the arrival of any 
English visitors. Let it be granted, if the Separatists wish 
it, that, considered from the stage-manager’s point of view, 
the reception of Lord Harrincron and Mr. Goscuen will 
not bear a moment’s comparison with it, and that, in the 
matter of demonstrating against each other—if the success 
of a demonstration is measured by the number of flags, 
torches, and street sightseers that can be paraded at a given 
moment along a given line of route—the latest performers 
have got the best of it. Not that we know or believe that 
this is the case, but merely that we regard the whole ques- 
tion as one of such extremely small importance that it is 
well to get rid of it by a simple process of wholesale con- 
cession. We are much more interested in considering not what 
the Dublin demonstration of last Thursday looked like, but 
how much it means; and here, fortunately, we derive the 
greatest assistance from one of the two distinguished re- 
cipients of the compliments. Mr. Moruey practically gave 
up the point at which the Reception Committee have 
been labouring for some time past—the endeavour to 
prove that the promoters of this movement would make 
as good a show as their opponents if votes are to be 
weighed instead of counted. Mr. Morey, we say, has left 
these supporters of his somewhat cruelly in the lurch. 
He has as good as told them that he is all for the count- 
ing of heads, and protests against the doctrine that heads 
ought not to be counted, which means he supposes that “ we 
“ ought to weigh purses.” That is a good, plain, intelligible 
Jacobinical confession of faith—fatal, as we have said, to 
the recent contention of his Dublin hosts, but none the 
worse, at least in our judgment, for that. The pity is that 
Mr. Morty was not content with it ; but showed in the next 
sentence, in which he asked “ where the wealth of Ireland 
“ came from if not from the labours of the people of Ireland,” 
that he wants to weigh purses too. We may, however, 
pass this, as also the hint that it is too delicate a question 
to inquire which side has the advantage in intelligence, as 
mere rhetorical side-hits. In the main he frankly accepted 
the position that heads, and heads alone—or perhaps skulls 
would be a better word, as begging no question as to their 
contents—must be counted by those who would judge cor- 
rectly of the wants of Ireland in the matter of Home 
Rule ; and that a majority of these skulls being found to be 
ranged—if that word is not too suggestive of the cutacomb— 
on us side of Mr, GLapstone’s policy, that policy ought to 
prevail. 
Lord Riroy, as might be expected, did not lay quite so 
much stress on the skull-counting question; nor did he 


show quite the same disposition to make light of property 
and intelligence, as, indeed, he clearly could not on his own 
account afford to admit that neither of these qualifications 
ought to weigh in political matters. It is, however, of little 
consequence to consider what Lord Ripon said, because the 
real interest attaching to him consists, not in his words, but 
in the mere fact of his presence. His conjunction with Mr. 
Morey in this enterprise is so curious and comic—the 
contrast between the two men is so salient and piquant— 
that both would suffice to supply abundant food for re- 
flection if Lord Ripon had never opened his lips. We do 
not refer to the difference between the religious opinions of 
the two politicians—opinions of which we regret to see that 
an ungenerous use has been made as against Mr. Mor.ey in 
a quarter where we look for a higher standard of contro- 
versial fair play—we are thinking simply of the mental and 
temperamental differences between them. It was a master- 
stroke of comedy on the part of whoever devised it to yoke 
the twice-converted with the inconvertible, the too pliable 
peer with the inflexible philosopher. The figures of Lord 
Ripon and Mr. Mor ey irresistibly suggest two of Bunyany’s 
characters whose names—to avoid ill-omened suggestions 
of the fate of these eminent persons—we will leave un- 
written. But the Marquess must not detain us longer 
than is required for the enjoyment of the droll contrast 
between him and his companion. His speeches, too, were 
of a more than usually platitudinarian character even for 
him. Perhaps the only two points in the report of 
them which are at all worthy of special notice are, first, 
Lord Riproy’s reference—contained in just four lines and a 
quarter of that report, and therefore four lines and a quarter 
more than was bestowed on the subject by Mr. Mortey— 
to the last agrarian murder in Kerry; and, secondly, his 
attempt to remove the fears of the Irish Protestants as to 
the possibility of a religious persecution uader a Nationalist 
Government. It seems to have been imagined that Lord 
Ripon, as having held both, would speak as an expert as 
to the probable relations between the two creeds; but, 
having regard to the proverbial disposition of converts, 
perhaps his assurances of toleration were expected to come 
with a certain weight of the @ fortiort from him. The 
suppressed argument may be meant to be, “If I, who 
“was once a Protestant myself, have no desire to per- 
“secute Protestants, how much less likely are they to 
“undergo such treatment from those who have been 
“ Catholics all their lives?” ‘‘ Moreover,” concluded Lord 
Ripon, “the Irish people knew that, if they lifted a finger 
“to do an act of injustice to their Protestant fellow- 
“ countrymen, the English people would not allow it. They 
“ would come in, and, sooner than it should be done, would 
“ undo their work.” 


And at that point we will leave Lord Riron—not merely 
because it is not worth while to pursue his speech further, 
but because these two sentences, grossly and distinctively 
inconsistent as they are with the fundamental principle of 
Giadstonian Irish policy, bring him into line with his col- 
league. Mr. Moruey is a much abler man than Lord 
Ripon, and his speeches were immeasurably better perform- 
ances ; but they are argumentatively ruined by precisely the 
same inconsistency which was fatal to Lord Ripon’s last-quoted 
contention. Atthe back of Mr. Mortey’sas of Lord Ripon’s 
advocacy of Home Rule there is a reserve, a qualification, a 
safeguard, which occasionally in the course of discussion 
they have to bring forward to the front; and no sooner do 
they do so than the whole fabric of their previous argument 
crumbles into ruins. “The English people would not 
“ allow it.” That has to be the last words on the lips of 
men who spend their lives in endeavouring to prove that 
the English people ought to and must allow something 
which they will not at present allow ; and that they ought 
to and must allow it for no other or better reason than 
because a numerical majority of the Irish people—from 
which wealth and intelligence are virtually excluded— 
demand it. Lord Ripon says that, sooner than allow the 
Irish Protestants to be unjustly treated, the English people 
“would undo their own work.” But who is to be the 
judge of the justice, or injustice, of their treatment? 
The same numerical majority of the Irish people whose 
decision on the question of Home Rule is accepted as 
final by Lord Ripon? And if not, why not? Again, 
Mr. Mortey declares that, though he does not believe for 
an instant that the Irish people “ cherish idle and visionary 
“schemes of separation,” he cannot deny that dangerous 
and violent language has been used about the connexion 


between England and Ireland; but his belief is that, after 
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the struggle is over, and Home Rule has been granted, 
“ that violent and desperate language and that violent and 
“ desperate policy will gradually and assuredly disappear.” 
But suppose he is mistaken, and an attempt is made to put 
the violent and desperate policy into action. We will not 
ask him whether England in that case would or would not 
interfere to, as Lord Ripon puts it, “ undo her werk”; we 
will only ask him whether, on the showing of his previous 
argument, she would be justified in doing so? For what 
was his argument on the question of self-government? It 
was that Great Britain was not of one mind in refusing self- 
government to Ireland, and that Great Britain never again 
would be of one mind on the point. Substitute independence 
for self-government, and is there a single word of Mr. 
Mox.ey's argument which would be applicable to that 
case? Does Mr. Morey mean to say that any one who 
wished to do so would have the slightest difficulty in 
making out that England was “ not of one mind” on this 
question of Separation—especially if Mr. GLADSTONE was in 
Opposition and wanted to return to power? And even if 
this point were not made out, in what way would the appeal 
to the persistent wishes of the Irish people be met on Mr. 
Mortey’s principles? It would not be met on these 
principles at all, and those, therefore, who are advocating 
Home Rule on the sole ground of the Irish demand must 
be perfectly conscious of one of two things—either that the 
political principle to which they appeal is a false principle, 
or that the name of “Separatist,” against which they pro- 
test, is a true appellation. 


THE OLD POSTMASTER. 


ae postmaster of the old school is one of the typical cha- 
racters of Alpine life which are rapidly passing away. ‘The 
few that still remain are to be found in wayside inas, whose extent 
is often in an inverse proportion to their custom. Their large 
dining-rooms are empty, their vast stables are desolate, and the 
proprietor wanders like a ghost through the scenes of his former 
triumphs, with the bitter knowledge that his house has not at 
resent one-tenth of the value that it used to It would 
childish rather than churlish to complain of the present con- 
dition of the post, which bas greatly improved and is improving ; 
but those who can remember the pleasure of arriving at a 
mountain hostelry aiter a long drive in the keen air, the cosy 
parlour, the good supper, and the jovial host who was able and 
willing to give every — information about the district, will 
own that something has been lost in consequence of the gains 
that railways have brought. ‘The new ordinary is but a poor 
substitute for the few but savoury dishes which the old inns could 
supply, and the international conversation that is carried on at 
them wants the raciness of the old talk at the round table, where 
every one knew something of the subjects on which he spoke. 
How pleasant those old talks were, when the most ancient legend 
was giadly given in exchange for the latest news, and the story 
which had begun to pall on village ears was quite unknown to 
the traveller! How sorry one was, in spite of one’s weariness, 
when the priest gave the signal for departure, or we were tuld 
that the carriage was waiting! Does any one feel thus in the 
mouster hotels of to-day ? 


Of course there was a shadow side to all this. One’s letters had 
a bad babit of going astray, which, when they contained money, 
was an annoyance. A bath was an all but impossible luxury, and 
on Fridays meat was unknown or could be obtained and exten 
cold only in the kitchen or otherwise unexplored holes and 
corners. Yet even in the latter prvhibition there was a kind of 
charm. One felt something like a schoolboy’s pleasure, when one 
had received one’s veal and ham, on being told to hide oneself 
while one ate it, and in the houses where the fasts were not 
strictly observed one felt that one of the attractions of Alpine 
travel was wanting, and knew one was pretty sure to be over- 
charged. The bath was a more serious matter; but are there not 
brooks with still and secluded basins, in which, though popular 
opinion declares it certain death to enter them, a passing Knglish- 
man, who did not look upon cold water as poison, might take a 
safe and invigorating plunge ? 

The postmaster of old times, like the forester of to-day, pcs- 
sessed a double training. He had passed through the higher classes 
at school, and then been sent to practise at a distance, and before 
he was allowed to enter upon his otlice he was subjected to an 
examination. Still he was to all intents and purposes a host and 
a farmer. He must be so, indeed, to make his business pay, as he 
was required to keep from ten to twenty horses in his stables, and 
permitted, if they were not suflicient for the tratlic, to seize as 
many of those of his neighbours as might be required, their ser- 
vices being, of course, adequately recumpensed. The post, there- 
fore, naturally became the chief inn of the place, and the best 
houses of entertainment to be found in the villages of the Austrian 
Alps are still called by that name. Of old, the ollice, too, was 
almost hereditary; it went with the house, if only the heir could 


the usual examinations, for where else could the necessary 
Sommmaaietien for man and beast be found? Thus for 
paces the postmasters of a village belonged to the same 
‘amily, 

To understand their character one must remember the position 
occupied by their houses, They were the centre of the social life 
of the place, Everybody who desired to hear or tell some new 
thing went to the post. The peasants frequented the room de- 
signed for the coachmen and other servants, who told the latest 
news from Vienna, Trieste, Innspruck, or Verona, and the last 
piece of scandal from the neighbouring town. There was always 
something new to be seen or something new to be heard, and so 
it was better to play one’s evening game of cards there than else- 
where. Similar motives attracted the higher classes to the 
parlour, where also most of the village business was done. A 
separate table was always spread for the stranger; but, if he was 
at all inclined to be sociable, his company was eagerly welcomed. 
In fact, life in these houses was very similar to that which the 
novelists of the last century loved to describe, though it may be 
doubted whether any of them were quite equal to the best inns 
on the old Dover road, 

At times, however, there came a stress of business. This hap- 
pened chiefly in winter, when the were blocked by snow 
which could not immediately be removed, and travellers of all 


sorts and conditions had to make the best of what accommoda-: 


tion was to be had. Then the inns which were known to have 
the best kitchens and cellars were thronged, and all the ingenuity 
of the host and hostess was required to provide for the sudden 
crowd of guests. It was discovered that could be erected in 
the most unlikely places, and dishes were improvised in which an 
infinitesimal quantity of fresh meat was compelled to season a 
wilderness of stored vegetables. On such occasions, it must be 
confessed, cured pork in one of its various forms was usually the 
staple dish, and of that there was always enough to satisfy the 
most ravenous of pig-eaters. In summer an English milord or a 
German prince, with a retinue of servants, would occasionally 
pause to lunch or dine, and then the resources of the establishment 
were taxed to the utmost. Every one, from the master to the 
stable-boy, felt that the credit of the whole valley was at stake, 
and among the servants, at least, a patriotic pride was stimulated 
by the hope of large gratuities. 

Thus the postmaster was brought into a direct social connexion 
with men of all classes, and if he wished his business to succeed 
he must satisfy them all. Yet he had none of the servility of a 
country innkeeper; he knew he was the largest proprietor and 
most important person in the place, and he never forgot that he 
held a government appointment. ‘This blending of two characters 
was characteristic of the whole class, and rendered it always 
amusing. If the postmaster was possessed of tact and humour, he 
was an excellent companion, a brief chronicle of the history of the 
valley during the three last generations at least, whom you could 
always consult without his ever becoming obtrusive or familiar ; 
if he was wanting in these two qualities, he became a comic figure, 
as he could never quite make up his mind as to whether he was 
your servant, your equal, or your superior. Men of the latter 
class were, however, rare. The habits of a long lifetime were in 
themselves a discipline, and the hard office, stable, and farm work 
knocked the nonsense out of most young men who had any brains 
to begin with; if they had none, they soon found it necessary to 
sell the old house and resign the office. 


In the old days, however, it was not often that a postmaster 
was young. People have a habit of living long in the Alps, and it 
lay in the nature of the case that a father was usually glad to 
leave the management of his estates to his children, and even to 
divide his property among them, years before he felt inclined to 
resign his office or to give up his position as host. The son, there- 
fore, often managed the whole business of the post and inn for a 
considerable time before he had any real authority or responsi- 
bility. These were the merriest years of his life. ‘Though at in- 
tervals a great stress of business would come, he had, as a rule, 
plenty of leisure. His double position and his known wealth or 
expectations secured him a hearty welcome in all society exce 
the highest, where he himself would have been but ill at ease. It 
was his own fault if he was not the best judge of horses and the 
best rider and driver in the neighbourhood, and it was a fault of 
which he was rarely guilty. Kven when he had attained all the 
honours of his office, he was proud of displaying his skill in the latter 
art, and would seat himself on the box when a stranger of unusual 
distinction or an intimate friend changed horses at his house, or 
when there was a pressing occasion and his servants declared the 
roads to be impassable. @ narratives of such adventurous ex- 
cursions were his favourite subjects in later years, and one could 
always gain his heart by listening to them with attention. 

As has been said, the old postmaster is now shorn of his glories ; 
he is one of the blades of grass that have been broken down 
“the constant march onwards of mankind.” Whither that marc 
is tending no one quite seems to know. Perhaps it is a pitying 
Providence blinds our eyes. At any rate, the postmaster, such as 
has been described, is a creature of the past. Some who bear the 


old title in their native hamlets have sold the houses and grounds, 
and are doing either well or ill in distant towns. Some are making 
a strenuous, but for the most part a futile, endeavour to render 
their residences places of fashionable summer resort. A few still 
cling to the old ways as well as the old houses. They are inclined 
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te take rather a gloomy view of life, and to fancy that the golden 


of Austria, if not of Europe, passed away with the old 
ching days. We who think suai better informed may 
smile upon them not unkindly. Y 
The new postmaster is a man of quite a different stamp. He is 
usually a neat and rather dapper man, who clothes himself in 
strict accordance with the latest fashion that has penetrated the 
nearest town. He has a remarkable acquaintance with Reography, 
and a marvellous knowledge of postal rates. He will probably beab 
to tell you at once where the towns of Bismarck and Gladstone lie, 
and exactly what a letter to either of them should cost. But if he 
distinguishes a horse from an ox, it is chiefly because the latter 
has a habit of wearing horns, and it would be wiser to consult 
him on an abstruse question of science or philosophy than to trust 
to his local knowledge on any matter. He lives in hired lodgings, 
and is surrounded in his office by a bevy of young ladies who feel 
the solemnity of their duties so deeply that they would hardly 
venture to smile on an accepted lover through the glass or wire cages 
that enclose them in business hours—that is in provincial centres. 
In the smaller villages the innkeeper is generally still the post- 
master; but now he isa meek and subservient man, who brings out 
his books and consults you as to what is the proper charge for the 
letters, kooks, or packages you wish to send to any outland place. 
He is so gentle that it would be heartless to find fault with him ; 
and the postal service, we repeat, has improved and is improving ; 
but the old bluff postmaster who had always either a smile or a 
curse upon his lips, except when he was eating, sleeping, or laugh- 
ing, was 8 more picturesque figure. 


MORE PROOFS. 


Ww: had thought that the convincing evidence we brought 
forward last week as to the identity of Bakespeare would 
satisfy the public. But apparently the public wants more. Some 
Bakespearians are even quite indignant with us for giving credit 
of of our brilliant idea to Colonel Moore; and though, 
with true Bakespearian modesty, y~ 4 (following their great 
original) will not allow their names to be published, they accuse 
us of having been too generous. Nay, but it is not so. Scribe 
always allowed copyright in ideas, and used to send cheques, 
which much astonished the recipients, and sometimes were the 
cause of unreasonable further demands on their part, to 
authors who had given him a hint. Why should we not ac- 
knowledge the suggestion of Colonel H. L. Moore, Lawrence, 
Kansas? “As Paulina,” quoth Colonel H. L. Moore, Lawrence, 
Kansas, “pulled aside the curtain, and the living, breathing 
Hermione stepped down to greet her friends,so Francis Bacon 
steps out from the shadow of almost three hundred years.” And 
shall we fail to acknowledge the Colonel’s copyright? No, by 
the living, breathing Jingo! 

However these flattering notices (pity that our friend is so modest 
as to insist on not being quoted by name!) put us on completing 
the interesting task which we began last week. We le't off with 
that “ untimely beer,” or bier, which was for so many thoughts at 
the end of Richard II. Now it need not be said that the plays 
immediately following are the very kernel (no offence to H. L. 
Moore) of Shakspeare. Whoso wrote Henry 1V. wrote Shakspeare, 
the comic Shakspeare, as certainly as whoso wrote Hamlet and 
Othello wrote the tragic Shakspeare. And what do we find at the 
end of Henry IV. Part I.? 

And since this business so fair is done 
Let us not leave till all our own be won, 


That is to say, of course, “ since my plays have been so successful, 
let me not be satisfied until Mr. Watts and Mrs, Pott and the other 
fashionables have shown that I wrote them.” Can anything be 
clearer than that? Yes, the Second Part. We do not dwell much 
on the last words of the verse, “ Come, will you hence?” though 
are evidently addressed to the ruffianly Stratforder, and 
signify “‘ Get out of this.” But there is here an epilogue, and we 
have noted that the epilogue always clenches the matter. Any 
fellow who can doubt alter reading this epilogue is a kind of 
mas, and worse. ‘ What I have to say is of mine own 
ing ”—a distinct avowal of authorship, even if “ making ” 
did not rhyme to “ Baking,” the popular pronuaciation (cf, W. M. 
Thackeray, “ My lady is gone to Brightiog”) of Bacon. This is 
important, but it is nothing to what follows :—“ ForOldcastle died 
& martyr, and this is not the man,” Ever since we first read 
these words, which was a little before the gifted Delia saw 
m and Bacon clear before her at the same time, we have had 
no doubts. Henry V.is more ambiguous; but the eleventh and 
twelfth lines of the curious sonnet-chorus probably hold the 
secret (concealed thus, no doubt, lest even the stupid dolt of a 
Stratforder should fiad it out) :— 
Whose state so many had the managing, 
That they lost Fume and made his kngland bleed 


Note that “ managing,” which is clearly a reflection on the vile 
business of the loose-lived maltster-usurer. The three parts of 

VI. are avowedly puzzles, representing work in respect of 
which, though it is clear why the player Shaxper might have 
sometimes cared to adapt it, it cannot be easily explained why 


(and these are just what are known to be least Shakspearian— 
that is, Baconian) there is little traceable evidence, though we 
have a theory. At the end of the Third, however, things clear 
a And now what rests, but that we spend the time 
With stately triumphs, mirthful comic shows, (Bacon 
Such as befit the pleasures of the court. Conon 
Sound drums and trumpets, farewel! sour annoy! 
For here, I hope, begins our lasting joy. 
That is to say, putting the remarkable cvincidence of the marginal 
note aside, “ here ends our adaptation; now we're going to be 
original, and get rid of Shaxper.” The finale of Itichard III. 
deals rather in innuendo than in actual assertion—such as refer- 
ences to “ traitors,” and so forth. But there are (we hope here be 
truths !) five letters in Bacon. Now, if you take the first letter of 
the last word of the fifth line from the end, the last letter but two 
the last word of the fourth, the last but one of the last word of t 
third, the second letter of the first word (mark his cunning) of the 
second, and the last letter of all (“ blood,” “ increase,” “ peace,” 
“now,” and “ Amen”) they make B-A-C-O-N !! 1!!! 
It was necessary to begin a fresh paragraph after that; but we 


tion as to authorship; but its Jast line— 
This (ittle one shall make it holiday— 


clearly means that the proving of the Baconian authorship will be 
“a little holiday ” for the Bacon Society. It is awkward dealing 
with Zroilus and Cressida in some respects, but here is one of 
those genuine utterances of Shaxper which, as has been so often 
pointed out, strengthen the chain of evidence: — A goodly med'cine 
for my aching bones ” ze, to be found out. “ O world! how is the 
agent despised ! wish Messrs, Spottiswoode had t pe 

ig enough for this ]—“ Why should our endeavour be so loved” or 
remember F. B. must have taken some trouble to get W. 8S. to do 
what he wished] “and our performance so hated?” Surely no 
more can be needed? But if any more is needed, 7imon gives it. 
“ Let our drums strike,” that is to say—for “ drum” is commonly 
used for “ drummer,” for an inferior officer—let this Shaxper, our 
noisy instrument, strike or surrender, and let us, F. L., come 
forward. Coriolanus is also conciliatory :— 


Yet he shall have a noble memory ; 
Assist— 


that is to say, “join the Bacon Society.” It would also seem 
from the last words of Julius Cesar— 


To part the glories of this happy day— 


that Bacon, as we should have supposed, was, at any rate at times, 
a fairer-minded man than eome of his partisans, and was quite 
willing to give poor Shaxper some of the credit. Aud much the 
same conclusion may be drawn from the end of Antony and 
Cleopatra, the instruction to Dolabella :— 


Come, Dolabella, see 
High order in this great solemnity. 


Just before, too, isa striking expression in the same sense :— 


No grave upon the earth shall clip in it 
A pair so famous. 


And, by a very curious coincidence, there is something of the 
same tone in Cymbeline :— 
Never did a war so cease 
Ere bloody hands were washed with such a peace. 


But in all these there is distinct reference to the controversy. 
Titus Andronicus ends with a caution to Lord Lalsbury and all 
other Chancellors not to go and do likewise :— ’ 


Then afterwise to order well the State, 
‘Lhat like events may ne'er it ruinate— 


in other words, “ Don't you go and write plays for Mr, Irving in 
his vame.” ‘Ihe suspicions which rest on Pericles might dispense 
us from looking there for evidence, yet even there it is to be 
found :— 

So on your patience evermore attending 

New joy wait on you. Here our play has endiug. 

That is, F. B. knew that “the next age” (or the next after the 
next, for it doesn’t matter) would have the “ new joy” of finding 
hin out if it had any “ pa®ience.” We are not quite certain (for 
the true Bakespearian never attaches too great certainty to any 
indication, lest it should be proved wrong) of the interpretation of 
the last words of Albany in Lear :— 


We that are young 
Shall never see so much or live so long. 


But we think they mean that nobody living would ever dream 
that Bacon wrote Shakspeare. And nobody did. 

Romeo and Juliet is also by comparison doubtful, though the 
ancepenultimate line— 

Some shall be pardoned and some punished— 

looks like a clue. But with Hamlet and Othello, the twin summits 
of Shakspearian genius, there is no doubt :— 

Go bid the soldiers shout 


of course means “ let them hail the advent of Delia and Donnelly.” 
And we fear, we greatly fear, that, in the last speech of Lodovico, 
this hellish villain refers to Shaxper, while “ UO e:force it” is an 


Shacon, a man of leisure and of unlimited genius, should have 
done any such thing. Accordingly, in the First and Second Parts | 


appeal to the Bacon Society to drive Bacon's claim home. 
owever that may be (und it is necessary to repeat that, on all 


are not going to tail down yet. Henry ViJI. has mixed tradi- 
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right Bakespearian principles, if any demonstration does not suit 
it kin be changed), every true worker will acknowledge the toil 
with which we have gone through the last lines of all the plays 
=— to Shaxper, Few Bakespearians, we suspect, have done 
so m 


EDWARD LEAR. 
ere LEAR, the artist, author of Journals of a Land- 


scape Painter in various out-of-the-way countries, and of | 
the delightful Books of Nonsense, which have amused suc- | 


cessive generations of children, died on Sunday, January 29, at 
San Remo, where he had lived for twenty years. Few names 
could evoke a wider expression of ag regret at their appearance 
in the obituary column, for until his health began to fail him he 
was known to an immense and almost a cosmopolitan circle of 
acquaintance, and popular wherever he was known. Fewer still 
could call up in the minds of intimate friends a deeper and more 
enduring feeling of sorrow for personal loss, mingled with the 
pleasantest of memories; for it was impossible to know him 
thoroughly and not to love him. London, Rome, the Medi- 
terranean countries generally, Ceylon and India, are still all 
dotted with survivors among his generation who will mourn for 
him affectionately, eae | his latter years have been spent in 
comparatively close retirement. He was a man of striking nobility 
of nature, fearless, independent, energetic, given to forming for 
himself strong opinions, often hastily, sometimes bitterly ; not 
always strong or sound in judgment, but always seeking after 
truth in every matter, and following it as he understood it in scorn 
of consequence ; utterly unselfish, devoted to his friends, generous 
even to extravagance towards any one who had ever been con- 
nected with his fortunes or his travels; playful, lighthearted, witty, 
and humorous, but not without those occasional fits of black 
depression and nervous irritability to which such temperaments 
are liable. 

Great and varied asthe merits of his pictures are, Lear hardly 
succeeded in achieving any great popularity as a landscape 
painter. His work was frequently done on private commission, 
and he rarely sent in pictures for the Academy or other exhi- 
bitions. His larger and more highly finished landscapes were 
unequal in technical perfection; sometimes harsh or cold in 
colour, or stiff in composition; sometimes full of imagination, 
at others literal and prosaic; but always impressive repro- 
ductions of interesting or uliar scenery. In later years he 
used in conversation to qualify himself as a “ topographical artist” ; 
and the definition was true, though not exhaustive. He had an 
intuitive and a perfectly trained eye for the character and beauty 
of distant mountain lines, the solemnity of rocky gorges, the 
majesty of a single mountain rising from a base of plain or sea; 
and he was equally exact in rendering the true forms of the middle 
distances and the specialities of foreground detail belonging to 
the various lands through which he had wandered as a sketcher. 
Some of his pictures show a mastery which has rarely been 
equalled over the difficulties of painting an immense plain as seen 
from a height, reaching straight away from the eye of the spectator 
until it is lost in a dim horizon. Sir Roderick Murchison used to 
say that he always understood the geological peculiarities of a 
country he had only studied in Lear's sketches. The compliment 
was thoroughly justified; and it is not every landscape painter to 
whom it could honestly be paid. 

The history of Lear’s choice of a career was a curious one. He 
was the youngest of twenty-one children, and, through a family 
mischance, was thrown eatirely on the limited resources of an 
elderly sister at a very early age. As a boy he hed always 
dabbled in colours for his own amusement, and had been given 
to poring over the ordinary boys’ books upon natural history. It 
occurred to him to try and turn his infant talents to account; and 
he painted upon cardboard a couple of birds in the style which 
the older among us remember as having been called Oriental 
tinting, took them to a small shop, and sold them for fourpence. 
The kindness of friends, to whom he was ever grateful, gave him 
the opportunity of more serious and more remunerative study, 
and he became a patient and accurate zoological draughtsman. 
Many of the birds in the earlier volumes of Gould’s magnificent 
folios were drawn for him by Lear. A few years back there were 
eagles alive in the Zoological Gardens in Regent's Park to which 
Lear could point as old familiar friends that he had drawn 
laboriously from claw to beak fifty years before. He united with 
this kind of work the more unpleasant occupation of drawing the 
curiosities of disease or deformity in hospitals. One day, as he 
was busily intent on the portrait of a bird in the Zoological 
Gardens, an old gentleman. came and looked over his shoulder, 
entered into conversation, and finally said to him, “ You must 
come and draw my birds at Knowsley.” Lear did not know 
where Knowsley was, or what it meant; but the old gentleman 
was the thirteenth Earl of Derby. The successive Earls of 
Derby have been among Lear's kindest and most generous 
patrons, He went to Knowsley, and the drawings in the Knowsley 
Menagerie (now a rare and highly-prized work among book col- 
lectors) are by Lear’s hand. At Knowsley he became a permanent 
favourite ; and it was there that he composed 1n prolific succession 
his charming and wonderful series o. utterly nonsensical rhymes 
and drawings. Lear had already begun seriously to study land- 
scape. When English winters began to threaten his health, Lord 


Derby started a subscription which enabled him to go to Rome 
as a student and artist, and no doubt gave him recommendations 
among Anglo-Roman society which laid the foundations of a 
numerous clientéle, It was in the Roman summers that Lear 
first began to exercise the taste for pictorial wandering which 
grew into a habit and a passion, to fill vivid and copious notebooks 
as he went, and to illustrate them by spirited and accurate draw- 
ings; and his first volume of Illustrated Excursions in Italy, 
published in 1846, is gratefully dedicated to his Knowsley patron. 
Only those who have travelled with him could know what a 
delightful comrade he was to men whose tastes ran more or less 
rallel to his own. It was not everybody who could travel with 
im; for he was so irrepressibly anxious not to lose a moment of 
the time at his disposal for gathering into his garners the beauty 
and interest of the lands over which he journeyed that he was 
careless of comfort and health. Calabria, Sicily , the Desert of 
Sinai, Egypt and Nubia, Greece and Albania, Palestine, Syria, 
Athos, Candia, Montenegro, Zagéri (who knows now where 
Zagéri is, or was?), were as thoroughly explored and sketched by 
him as the more civilized localities of Malta, Corsica, and Corfu. 
He read insatiably before starting all the recognized guidebooks 
and histories of the country he intended to draw; and his pub- 
lished itineraries are marked by great strength and literary 
interest quite irrespectively of the illustrations, And he had his 
reward. It is not any ordinary journalist and sketcher who could 
have compelled from Tennyson such a tribute as lines “ To E, L. 

on his Travels in Greece ” :— 

Illyrian woodlands, echoing falls 
water, sheets of sammer glass, 
The long divine Peneian pass, 
The vast Akrokeraunian walls, 


Tomohrit, Athos, all things fair, 
With such a pencil, such a pen, 
You shadow forth to distant men, 

I read and felt that I was there. 


Lear was a man to whom, as to Tennyson's Ulysses, 
All experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untravelled world. 

After settling at San Remo, and when he was nearly sixty years 
old, he determined to visit India and Ceylon. He started once 
and failed, being taken so ill at Suez that he was obliged to return. 
The next year he succeeded, and brought away some thousands of 
drawings of the most striking views from all three Presidencies 
and from the tropical island. His appetite for travel continued to 
grow with what it fed upon; and, although he hated a long sea- 
voyage, he used seriously to contemplate as possible a visit to 
relations in New Zealand. It may safely, however, be averred 
that no considerations would have tempted him to visit the Arctic 
regions. 

A hard-working life, chequered by the odd adventures which 
happen to the odd and the adventurous and pass over the 
commonplace ; a career, brightened by the high appreciation of 
unimpeachable critics; lightened, till of late, by the pleasant. 
society and good wishes of innumerable friends; saddened by the 
growing pressure of ill health and solitude; cheered by his con- 
stant trust in the love and sympathy of those who knew him 
best, however far away ; such was the life of Edward Lear. 


THE FINANCIAL CRISIS IN INDIA, 


HE announcement that the Government of India has found it 
necessary to impose additional taxation to the extent of 1} 
million sterling, is one for which those who have watched the 
course of Indian finance for several years past can scarcely have 
been unprepared, That course has been one of decline, so rapid, so 
continuous, and so serious, as to justify the very gravest anxiety. 
The story may be told in a few words. Up to the year 1882, 
whatever may have been the other embarrassments of the 
Indian Government, its financial position was unassailable, 
Confronted at once by a famine of unprecedented severit; 
and a costly war, Lord Lytton and his Financial Minister had 
courageously met the emergency by the necessary taxation, 
and had provided a surplus, which was designed to supply the 
necessary means of defraying periodical famine expenditure and 
the other incidental outlay of a great empire. Substantial 
surpluses were the result. Apart from the special war ex- 
penditure, the revenues of 1879 and 1880 exceeded the expen- 
diture by 3$ and 7 millions respectively, and the year 1881, 
notwithstanding the expenditure of 1} million on military ex- 
peditions, and a loss of 3} millions by exchange, showed a surplus 
of 2} millions. Taking the fourteen years which ended with 
1884, there resulted a net surplus of 4 millions. As during this 
period 20 millions had been spent in war, 14 millions in famine 
relief, 30 millions had been lost by the fall in exchange, and 6 
millions had been devoted to “ famine insurance,” the result was 
one which seemed to justify a feeling of security. Even at this 
int, however, careful observers were sounding a note of danger, 
laring that the position was not as strong as it looked, 
and that the fair day of Indian finance might easily be overcast. 
The financial equilibrium, it was pointed out, depended om 
various contingencies, all of which were beyond human con 
Silver, opium, the due advent of the monsoon, the maintenance 


of peace, were matters which defied alike calculation and control. 
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The course of any one of them might, atany moment, strike a crushing 
blow at the Indian finances. Nor was the Exchequer as strong as 
it had been, for in 1882 Lord Ripon had presented the Indian tax- 
yer with a present of 3 millions by a remission of the Salt 
Duties, the Oustoms, and Local Cesses to that amount. Mean- 
while the future of silver was precarious, opium was ex to 
various alarming risks alike from competitors and philanthropists, 
and the condition of the military frontier on the North-West 
and of our military force in the country was declared by all 
competent authorities to be dangerously inadequate to meet con- 
tingencies which it was certain could not be for long ignored, 
and might, at any moment, call for immediate action. Before the 
year 1885 closed the soundness of these gloomy vaticinations became 
i bly apparent. The net receipts from opium dropped by a 
couple of millions, the fall of silver received a disastrous impulse, 
the movements of Russia in the neighbourhood of Herat necessi- 
tated an expenditure of more than two millions in preparing for a 
counter-demonstration in that direction, while at the opposite side 
of the Empire the affairs of Burmah called for the costly measures 
which have ever since formed so serious an item on the expendi- 
ture side of the Indian balance-sheet. The estimates for the year 
1885 showed a surplus of half a million, the actual result showed 
a deficit of nearly three millions. A still more serious considera- 
tion presented itself in the fact that, by the general consent of all 
competent authorities, it was decided that the proper military pre- 
cautions against Russian movements on the North- West Frontier 
must involve a permanent addition of two millions annually to the 
military expenditure, Stringent measures of economy were at 
once adopted. With such a balance-sheet it had become in vain 
to deal specially with an apparent surplus, and the 1} million 
hitherto provided in excess of expenditure and known as the 
Famine Insurance Fund was absorbed. The Provincial Governweuts 
were constrained to divert half a million of their revenues from local 
improvements to meet Imperial necessities, An Income-tax was 
once again imposed. By these expedients a bare equilibrium was 
established ; revenue and expenditure standing at about 76 millions 
sterling. Subsequently the causes of trouble have lost none of 
their force. Silver has fallen more disastrously than ever. The 
expenditure in Burmah has exceeded all anticipations. The new 
Convention with China has involved a permanent reduction in the 
proceeds of opium. The railway income has fallea short of the 
tions of the estimates by nearly halfa million, The year 
1887 would, it was hoped, show an equilibrium at 773 millions ; 
but as early as last September this hope had already proved vain. 
The expenditure side of the account has sprung up to nearly 
79 millions, and it has become necessary, if a deficit is to be 
avoided, to provide additional income to the extent of 1} million. 
This is to be effected by an enhancement of the Salt-tax, and by a 
newly imposed duty on petroleum, an article, the large and increas- 
ing consumption of which has frequently of late years attracted 
attention and suggested it as a natural and appropriate contributor to 
the national revenue. By these measures, it is hoped, the financial 
equilibrium will be re-established. But how materially has the 
position of the Indian Exchequer altered for the worse! Instead 
of having, as it had to the close of 1883, a substantial surplus, 
ranging between 3 and 4 millions, of which about half was devoted 
to strengthening its position against future famiue, the Govern- 
ment has been obliged to abandon its policy of famine insurance 
altogether, to divert half a million from the provincial exchequers 
to its own, to impose an Income-tax, which, small as are its 
proceeds—1} million—presses painfully on its contributors, and 
now to raise a further sum of 1} million by still further calls on 
the general taxpayer. 

As to the expediency of the sources from which relief has been 
sought, no doubt is entertained in India, nor indeed can any 
rational person entertain a doubt. It is manifestly impossible 
to reimpose Customs duties which would involve a hot contest 
with the manufacturing interest in England, and rescind the 
policy which has been pursued by the Government with 
signal success for many years past. The growth of Indian 
trade has been, during a period of almost universal dis- 
tress, signal and continuous. While the commerce of other 
nations has been at a standstill or has retrograded, the foreign 
trade of India has advanced from 102 millions sterling in 1874 to 
162 millions in 1886. Any interference with it would be to strike 
& fatal blow at the prosperity of the country. Equally impossible 
would it be to enhance the Income-tax, which, as it is, falls with 
¢ruel severity on several classes, especially English officials, who 
have already been mulcted of a third of their income by the fall 
in exchange, and spares the very classes who have profited by it, 
the owners of produce for export. In the same way it would 
be in the highest degree inexpedient to reopen at such a moment the 
question whether the landed proprietors of Bengal might not be 
¢alled upon to contribute more largely to the measures by which 
they have benefited so enormously and to the Govern- 
ment under which they have enjoyed such unexampled pro- 
sperity. There is, then, no other import but the Salt Duty 
by which the resources of the entire community can be 
reached. Nor need any hardship be occasioned. e tax is 
often selected by ignorant critics as a topic for denunciation. 
But its history shows that no denunciations can be more groundless. 
Tt was originally imposed in 1837 and the following years as a 
substitute for a system of transit duties and other local imposts, 
which were infinitely more oppressive to the people. The modifi- 
Cations carried out in 1882 with a view to its equalization in- 
volved a surrender of nearly 1} million of revenue. The increase 


of consumption since the reduction of the rate has not realized all 
that was hoped, but it has been substantial. The annual con- 
sumption is now greater by about 24 millions of pounds than it 
was in 1882. The new taxation will not add appreciably to the 
cost of salt to the consumer. Even if it did, it was expressly 
announced when the reduction was made that the tax must be 
reserved as a resource to be drawn upon in time of trouble; and 
that time has certainly arrived. It bas now become abundantly 
manifest that the remissions carried out with so much self- 
gloritication by Lord Ripon were not justitied by the real cireum- 
stances of the case. There were grave dangers ahead, which he 
deliberately left his successors to face as best they could. There 
were measures of military defence which called for immediate 
execution in the interests of the safety of the Empire which, with a 
scandalous recklessness, he chose to postpone. How serious was the 
risk the Government realized in 1885, when, at a moment's notice, 
it was obliged to spend a couple of millions in preparations, which 
luckily proved unnecessary, for a campaign in the Candahar plateau, 
Lord Dutferin at once realized the gravity of the position, and 
met it honourably and courageously. That in order to do so he 
has been obliged to call upon the Todian taxpayer for an unwel- 
come sacrifice means only that he is devoting to necessary 
measures of precaution the resources which his predecessor in 
otfice, in the of popularity for himself and his 
party, had the hardihood to abandon, 


YOUTH AND AGE IN POLITICS, 


M® GLADSTONE, who little more than a month ago com- 
pleted his seventy-eighth year, will in a ‘ew days enter 
upon his fifty-sixth Parliamentary Session. It cannot be said of 
him that he has observed the Horatian precept and been consistent 
with his own beginnings. Rather, there has been a striking 
change, not merely of opinion, but in some respects of character. 
In common with most of the group of his University and Parlia- 
mentary contemporaries, who were afterwards known as Peelites, 
Mr. Gladstone during his earlier years in the House of Commons 
was remarkable for a certain decorous and puritanic solemnity. 
The gravity and stillness of his youth were as notable as those of 
Montano. The Peelites were essentially well-behived young men, 
decent to the verge of smugness, modelling themselves in this re- 
spect upon their great Parliamentary chief. Mr. (éladstone, in fact, 
as a young man was the precise contradictory of what he has become 
asan oldman. It wouldalmost seem as if a miracle of the Vice Versd 
order had been performed on him; and that while an aged spirit 
worked in his youthful frame, a boyish mind and temper has been 
imprisoned in the body of his old age. Cautious and circumspect 
during his earlier political life, he has become impulsive and reck- 
less in his closing years, The nearest parallel of which we can 
think to his Irish adventure is to be found in the exploit of the 
Duke of Saldanha, who a few years ago, at the supposed age of 
ninety, put himself at the head of others of the ardent youth of 
Portugal, and stormed the Royal Palace at Lisbon. Age, asa 
great many commonplace illustrations and etymologies testify, has 
been usually considered as the period of true senatorial wisdom. 
Years are supposed to have a calming and moderating effect, and 
to bring the philosophic mind. Mr, Gladstone's political career 
seems likely to terminate in a whirlwind of passion. His old 

is disorderly and turbulent. Other statesmen who have attained 
or approached to the term of life which he has reached have dis- 
entangled themselves from the connexions of party, and become 
the counsellors of the nation as a whole, the trusted and intimate 
advisers of the sovereign in emergencies which transcended the 
usual conditions of party government. Such was the position 
which towards the close of their careers the Duke of Wellington, 
Sir Robert Peel, the Marquess of Lansdowne, and Lord Aberdeen 
occupied. Mr, Gladstone also has ceased to be the leader of a 
party ; but only to become the ringleader of a faction, bent appa- 
rently upon disorder and turbulence out of doors, and upon im- 
pairing the efficiency of Parliamentary government. The decline 
has been precipitate, and it seems to verge upon a catastrophe, 
which is likely to overwhelm his political reputation, and which 
in this personal ruin threatens to bring down with it other things 
more precious to the nation than any individual repute. 

Nearly half a century ago Mr. Disraeli propounded in Coningsby 
the doctrine that the future of England was in the hands of its 
youth. He proved his proposition by the historic method—by an 
enumeration of great warriors, great discoverers, great ecclesi- 
astics, great statesmen, great lawyers, great poets, painters, and 
men of science who in early manhood or even in boyhood had 
marked the world by the greatest achievements. “The history of 
heroes,” he inferred, “is the history of youth.” The induction 
bears a striking resemblance to that by which Lord Macaulay, 
ridiculing the Baconian method with an imperfect understanding of 
it, proved, by way of reduction to an absurdity, that the preva- 
lence of Jacobinism was owing to the practice of bearing three 
names. Charles James Fox, John Horne Tooke, Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, and others whom he cited were the positive instances. 
William Pitt, Henry Dundas, Edmund Barke, and some more 
were negative instances, It would have been as easy, if it had 
suited Mr. Disraeli’s purpose, to prove the proposition of Cicero 
that the youth of a nation are more likely to be the ruin 
than the salvation of States, the great security of which lies 
in the balanced wisdom of old age. In our own time M. 
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Thiers, whose earlier manhood misled France into many dis- 
reputable and perilous adventures, in his wiser and more dis- 
interested old eve rescued his country, so far as rescue was 
possible, from the consequences of M. Emile Ollivier's youthful 
gaiety of heart. If Don John of Austria, as Mr. Disraeli re- 
minds us, won Lepanto at twenty-five, Dandolo at over ninet 
took Constantinople by storm, and made Venice the Power whic 
“held the glorious East in fee, and was the safeguard of the 
West.” The Sophocles of the Gdipus at Colonos may be set against 
Pyyron and Burns dying at thirty-seven; the artistic old age of 
Titian against the artistic youth of Raphael; the papacy of 
Innocent XII., to say nothing of Leo XIII., against the papacy of 
Innocent ITI. and Leo X. ; and the premiership of Lord Palmerston 
or of Lord Beaconsfield himself against the premiership of Mr. 
Pitt. Probably, however, Mr. Disraeli’s doctrine of youth, ad- 
vanced when he himself was somewhat beyond the confines of 
middle age, but had still a long way before him all that has 
made his career memorable, was not very seriously held by 
him as a law of history. He wrote rather as a moralist than 
as a philosopher; in the spirit of the sentence which, on the title- 
page of Lothair, he quoted from Terence—“ Nésse omnia hee salus 
est adolescentulis.” There was always a good deal about Mr. Disraeli 
of the character which Mr. Squeers attributed to himself when he 
uttered the celebrated definition, “Squeers, a noun substantive, a 
instructor of youth.” At the time when Coningsby was written Mr. 
Disraeli was the centre and master of the group of young men 
who were known as the “ Young England” party. The age was 
one of frivolity and excess among the gilded youth of the day. 
The turf, the club, and the saloon were the haunts of a frivolous 
and jaded indolence. There is no need to attribute to Mr. 
Disraeli, with all the affectations and the eager personal ambition 
which marked that period of his life, any other than a generous 
motive in urging young men, whose rank and wealth exposed 
them to ignoble temptations, to “ scorn delights and live laborious 
days,” to give themselves up to arduous toil in the service of 
the State. It cannot be said with truth that Young England 
saved Old England. The Coningsbys and Millbanks, the Henry 
Sydneys, and Buckhursts and Veres, have not furnished their 
country with any pre-eminent ruler of men. But, not a few 
careers, respectable and even distinguished in English politics, 
owe possibly their first inspiration and their steadiness of pur- 

to Mr. Disraeli’s insistence on the possibilities and responsi- 

ilities of youth and opportunity. 

It is curious to note, however, that the half-century or there- 
abouts which has passed since Mr. Disraeli preached the doctrine 
that England was to be governed by its young men has been a 

iod in which more completely than in any equal term of our 

istory England has been in the hands of aged states- 
men. Lord Palmerston, Lerd Derby, Lord Russell, Lord 
Beaconsfield himself and Mr. Gladstone have been septua- 
genarian, or even octogenarian, Ministers. Two, at least, of 
these distinguished men exercised their most paramount ascend- 
ency over their countrymen when they had passed the conven- 
tional threescore and ten which is supposed to be the limit of 
natural life. The Boys who played a prominent part in Parlia- 
ment during the Ministry of Walpole have no successors or repre- 
sentatives in public affairs at the present day. Politics have, to a 
great extent, ceased to be a separate profession, and the House of 
Commons is in a very secondary degree now the training school 
for a political career. Men make their way into it when they 
have spent the best years of their life and their amplest energies 
in other pursuits. The most distinguished public men who now 
sustain the reputation of the country for Parliamentary pre- 
eminence in the world had their training unaer political arrange- 
ments different from those which now prevail. Mr. Chamberlain 
is the only remarkable exception which the present House of 
Commons presents to this rule, the only instance of a man who, 
having made a fortune in business and a reputation in municipal 
affairs, has reached a foremost place among Ditinaitery leaders. 
Mr. Bright has always been more of a Parliament-man than a 
business man; and Mr. Cobden’s failure in trade was as signal as 
his success in political life. In present circumstances youth is 
almost out of the running in the race of public distinction and 
public service. The elder statesmen, to whose hands the conduct 
of affairs has almost of necessity been committed, have everything 
their own way. We cannot fairly judge as yet of the effect 
which this condition of things will have upon government in 
England ; for these elder statesmen are for the most part men, as 
we have said, who were trained under the old system, and have 
learned from a youth and middle age passed in office and in the 
House of Commons the business of office and of Parliamentary 
debate and management. It seems likely that the House of 
Commons of the next generation will be a House of Commons of 
middle-aged men, without: training for public affairs, The pro- 
spect is not a hopeful one; but the morrow will doubtless make 
as good a provision as it usually does for the things of the morrow. 
There is in the English character an element of flexibility and of 
adaptation to political circumstances which is not, perhaps, 80 
conspicuous on its purely intellectual and moral side. The need of 
guidance cannot, indeed, be trusted to ensure sound and upright 
guidance ; but there would be faintheartedness in supposing that 
the resources of a national genius pre-eminent beyond all others 
in statesmanship are exhausted, and that men will be wanting to 
the imperative summons of the hour. 


DRAMATIC RECORD. 


as late Tom Taylor's adaptation from Le Retour de Melun of 
MM. Brisebarre and Nue was revived last Saturday at the 
Olympic Theatre, where it was first produced twenty-five years 
ago, with Mr. Henry Neville and Mrs. Stephens in their original 
parts. The cast is a very strong one, containing as it does the 
names of Mr. Willard, Mr. Yorke Stephens, Mr. Julian Cross, and 
Mr. Calhaem, in addition to the two actors we have just men- 
tioned. Those who have seen the play are not likely to forget 
that it is in many respects a remarkable one. The interest, 
though barely awakened until the close of the first act, is wel} 
sustained to the end. This is more than can be said for most 
of the plays produced of late years, where everything that can be 
made of the motive of the piece seems to be exhausted by the 
second act, and the third act has, as a rule, very little use, 
except as a vehicle for the display of elaborate scenery or up- 
holstery, though it is sometimes used still for killing off a cha- 
racter or so, The piece contains four men’s parts of the first 
importance, and no female character that could not be written 
down without materially injuring the main interest of the piece. 
Of course we could not now spare Mrs. Stephens’s clever rendering 
of Mrs. Willoughby, the lodging-house keeper. But in the case 
of her son Sam it is different, and we could wish that the evil 
tradition of casting an actress, instead of an actor, for this part 
had not been adhered to. We must, however, admit, in justice to 
Miss Helen Leyton, who played the part, that she was fairly suc- 
cessful in her attempt to overcome the disability of her sex. No 
dramatist has, ina play of any considerable length, dared as yet 
to follow the successful departure made by Mr. Stevenson and Mr, 
Haggard in fiction and dispense with a love interest altogether, nor 
is there much likelihood that such an attempt will soon be made. 
We cannot remember any play, however, where the necessity for 
such an interest has received such grudging recognition. Our 
sympathies are aroused entirely by Jem Dalton, alias The Tiger, by 
Hawkshaw, the detective, and to a less extent by Bob Brierly— 
though this is no fault of Mr. Henry Neville’s—and we care 
nothing about that colourless young person May Edwards, who 
falls in love with Bob Brierly on the shortest notice, and weeps 
her way through the piece. Mr. Henry Neville has managed to pre- 
serve an amount of life in his impersonation of the character of Bob 
Brierly which is certainly wonderful. His make-up was not very 
fortunate in the second act, where he has just returned from Port- 
land convict prison; but the matter is not of much importance. 
We believe that this is Mr. Willard’s first appearance on any stage 
in the character of Jem Dalton. If this be so, his performance 
must increase his already great reputation. The scene in the 
third act where Jem Dalton goes to the bill-broker's office dis- 
guised as a City man is alone worth going to see. Mr. Willard’s 
make-up was perfect. In his snow-white wig and thin white 
beard, his frockcoat and light waistcoat, his identity with the Jem 
Dalton of the first act was entirely lost. It would be difficult to 
convey an idea of the distinction and finesse with which he played 
the scene. Mr. Yorke Stephens gave an impressive and sometimes 
even brilliant rendering of the character of Hawkshaw. Mr. 
Calhaem and Mr. Julian Cross, who appeared as Gibson and 
Melter Moss respectively, acted well without departing in any 
way from the traditions of their parts. Of Mrs. Stephens we 
have already spoken, and for the minor characters it may be said 
that they were adequately filled. 


We desire to draw the attention of the leasee of this theatre to 
the utter absence of any provision for the comfort of the audience 
in the lobbies or elsewhere. Some too zealous person has been 
allowed to try his hand at ventilation, with the result that the 
whole house is like a barn. The present manager, too, might at 
least see that the stairs are kept decently clean. 


It is difficult to know what to say about such a work as the 
comic opera Babette, lately produced at the Strand. It is not 
good enough to praise. The music lacks originality and appro- 

riateness, the story is not very diverting, the construction has 
ittle ingenuity, the dialogue is without wit; yet M. Michiels, 
the composer, writes tunefully ; at times a passage is skilfully 
orchestrated ; the plot may be held to suffice, and there is little to 
call for harsh criticism in the book. It is not bad enough to 
blame. Everything depends upon the way in which pieces such 
as this are played; and the representation of Babette is neither 
very good nor very bad. Miss Camille d’Arville, the heroine, 
sings agreeably, acts cleverly, and altogether does very much 
to obtain for the opera such success as it has the fortune to 
secure. She is Babette, a peasant whose hand, according to the 
custom of the district in which she is the most attractive girl, is 
the prize of that lucky villager who, after the grapes have beer 
ag for the vintage, can pick out from a barrel the largest 
unch. She has three lovers—a youthful Duke, a page, and @ 
reposterous old Baron, who, of course, lights on the biggest 

unch, and whose claims have to be evaded. Mr. Bracy is 89 
satisfactory a representative of the Duke as could easily be found 
on the London stage, which is not well provided with the heroes 
of comic opera. Babette is understood to be the first attempt of 
M. Michiels to — & comic opera. It is really hard to say 
whether he should be encouraged or discouraged. “Worse musi¢ 
has become popular, and better has failed. 
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INCREASED BUYING OF INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


LE spite of the apprehensions in Vienna, excited by the con- 
centration of Russian troops in Poland, there has for the past 
couple of months been a very marked increase in the buying of 
sound investment securities. Prince Bismarck’s famous speech in 
the Reichstag a year ago created a general belief throughout 
Europe that a great Continental war was impending, and as such 
a war would be attended by borrowing on a large scale on the 
part of the belligerent Governments, and by a vast demand, not 
only for the matériel of war, but for everything necessary for the 
maintenance of armies in the field, bankers desired to keep their 
funds well in hand, and merchants were equally eager to retain 
the means of supplying the anticipated demand. Further, 
investors of all classes foresaw that a heavy fall in the prices of 
Stock Exchange securities was likely, and therefore they suspended 
buying, in the hope of purchasing on terms more favourable to 
themselves. Peace was preserved throughout the year; but, 
nevertheless, investment-buying did not recommence, The result 
was towards the end of the year an extraordinary accumulation 
of unemployed money. Owing to the fears of war and to the 


. financial difficulties in the United States the value of money 


throughout the greater part of the year had been high, and, con- 
sequently, the owners of this unemployed money were able to 
obtain a fair interest upon the money; but towards the close of 
the year the rates of interest and discount began to decline, and 
they have steadily fallen ever since, until at present the rate of 
discount in the open market in London is under 1} per cent., 
and the rate of interest ranges from about I per cent. to 2 or 2} 
per cent., according to the terms and the length of time for which 
the loans are made. It has become, in consequence, unprofitable 
to leave money on deposit, and equally unprofitable to Jend it out 
on the Stock Exchange. Indeed, the demand for the Stock 
Exchange, not only in London, but upon the Continent and in 
the United States, is exceedingly small—so small that it is 
impossible to employ much of the money lying idle, the war scare 
at the beginning of last year having checked speculative business. 
Towards the close of last year, therefore, the purchases of sound- 
investment securities began, and the buying has steadily increased 
ever since. There is one exception—the Three per Cent. Funds of 
our own Government. The impression is very general that these 
funds will be converted very soon, and holders therefore are toa large 
extent selling. It may appear that the sales of Consols are the 
cause of the buying of other investment securities ; but, though the 
sales of Consols necessarily occasion a demand for other securities, 
they do not account for the whole of the buying that is going on, 
because the buying is not confined to this country, it is general 
upon the Continent as well as in the United States. The real 
explanation of the buying is the accumulation of unemployed 
money to which we have been referring. And that this is so is 
further evident from the fact that speculative business is still very 
small, With the exception of some metals—notably copper and 
tin—ard mining shares, there is, indeed, exceedingly little specu- 
lation upon the Stock Exchange either at home or abroad. From 
this it seems to follow that it is not merely greater confidence in 
the political situation that is encouraging investors. No doubt 
the number of alarms that have been gone through is gradually 
accustoming investors to look with less apprehension to the future. 
As war has been staved off so long, they are hoping that it will be 
postponed still longer. But, if political alarms ‘had completely 
subsided, there would be a revival of speculation ; and, since there 
is not a revival of speculation, it is clear that the real motive for 
the large purchases of investment securities of all kinds is the un- 
willingness of the saving classes to allow their money to lie idle 
any longer when they can obtain for that money such exceedingly 
low rates of interest. 

Some years ago Mr. Giffen estimated that the annual savings of 
this country between 1865 and 1875 averaged about 240 millions 
sterling. Since 1875, no doubt, the rate of saving has been less; 
but still the annual savings at home are enormously large. In the 
United States it is believed that the annual savings exceed those 
of the United Kingdom. The savings of France are less than 
those of either England or the United States, but they also are 
very large; and, while Germany, Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russia 
are comparatively poor, their aggregate annual savings mount u 
toa considerable sum. The total thus arrived at is vast; and, 
while it is quite true that the greater part of the annual savings 
are reinvested in the businesses of those who save, there yet re- 
mains a considerable balance which is every year invested in 
Stock Exchange securities. When the investment is suspended 
for nearly a year, the amount of savings becomes very great 
indeed, and at last the impatience of the saving classes grows so 
great that they begin investing, no matter what their anticipa- 
tions as to the future may be. They consider that the loss of 
interest in the present will destroy the advantage that might be 
gained by waiting longer in the hope of buying on more favour- 
able terms. It is a noteworthy feature of this large investment- 
buying that the saving classes in this country are purchasing more 
largely just now the very best American bonds than they have 
done for many years past. Hitherto investors proper have looked 
With suspicion upon American railroad securities of every kind. 
Those securities have been left very largely to the home market 
and to speculators in Europe. But now the very best classes of 
investment securities at home have risen to so high a price that 
investors are buying largely high-class American bonds— 
the bonds, that is, of the great railroad Companies which pay 


high rates of dividend, and which are, therefore, reasonably 
certain to be able to continue to pay the interest on the bonds, 
however trade may fall off in the United States. When, for 
instance, an investor holds a bond that used to pay him 4 per 
cent,, and now finds that the price has risen so high that it yields 
only 3} per cent., or perhaps less, he is tempted to sell the 
security he has held, and to look out for some other security 
reasonably safe that will give him the old rate of interest. The 
large buying that is going on is thus attended by a very consider- 
able shifting of securities. Securities that used to yield 4 per 
cent., and now yield less, are sold by the old holders and bought 
by persons who formerly held Consols that yielded them 3 per 
cent, or thereabouts. Other bonds that yield 4 per cent. are 
bought, and the sellers of those other bonds look out for other 
classes of securities that yield a higher rate of interest, and so 
the process goes on from step to step. After a while it is reason- 
able to expect that the supply of sound investment securities will 
fail. Then investors of the more speculative kind will have to 
buy dividend-paying stocks——stocks, that is, whose annual yield 
varies according to the conditions of the time and place—and the 
buying of dividend-paying stocks will lead in due course to the 
buying of purely speculative stocks, purchasers hoping that they 
will receive in the capital appreciation of what they purchase 
compensation for the non-receipt of dividend. This of course, 
however, will depend upon the maintenance of peace. The out- 
break of a Continental war would derange all calculations. It 
would raise the value of money, would stop investment-buying, 
and would probably—for the time, at least—disturb all the money 
markets of Europe. If, however, peace is preserved, it seems 
reasonably certain that the investment-buying that is going on 
must result in a revival of speculation. 

One of the consequences of the continuance of investment- 
buying that may be reasonably foretold is a large increase in the 
issue of new Companies of all kinds. When the public is looking 
out for investments that will yield a better return than the old 
investments, they are always inclined to subscribe to new issues. 
Buying on the scale that is now going on leads necessarily to a 
marked rise in prices, and every rise in price, of course, lowers 
the return upon the money invested. It is one of the character- 
istics of the past dozen years that there has been outside of North 
and South America very little creation of new securities. It is, 
indeed, this absence of new securities of a high class that is leading 
to the extraordinary appreciation of old securities. In this 
absence of new securities there is a strong inducement for pro- 
moters to bring out new undertakings, and we expect to see, 
therefore, if peace is maintained and investment-buying goes on, 
a very large increase in new issues of all kinds in the present 
year. It will behove investors to be very careful in their in- 
vestigation of these new securities, Many of them doubtless 
will be perfectly good, but many, also, will be exceedingl 
bad, and, unless much caution and judgment are posses | 
the investors in the latter class will suffer heavy loss. At 
the same time the promotion of new issues will tend to im- 
prove trade. The public having more money than they can 
safely and profitably invest in the securities now existing, will 
be more inclined than they have been for some time past to 
encourage new ventures ; and new ventures, if wisely conceived, 
will, of course, tend to improve trade. As regards the demand 
for sound American railroad bonds, to which we referred above, 
that will obviously tend to revive railroad building. Owing to 
the extreme dearness and scarcity of money last year the railroad 
Companies were compelled to drop to a very extent the 

lans for new lines which they had conceived. e new lines 
uilt since 1885 had been constructed by the aid of money 
obtained from bankers upon bonds created for the purpose. A 
vast mass of such new bonds had accumulated in the ae of the 
accommodating bankers, and as capitalists throughout the United 
States in the course of the summer were able to obtain from 6 to 
12, and even 14, per cent, in lending money upon bills for a short 
time, they were unwilling to buy bonds that yielded only 5 or 6 
per cent. Consequently the railroad Companies were not able to 
obtain advances to continue their operations. The springing up of 
the demand for sound American bonds in Europe has relieved the 
bankers who took the new bonds, By selling in Europe old bonds of 
well-established soundness they obtained money enough to relieve 
themselves from any difficulties that might be apprehended, and 
at the same time the iall in the rate of interest throughout the United 
States has induced investors there to buy second and third class 
bonds. In this way it is estimated that fully half the new bonds 
created since the summer of 1885 have now been taken up by real 
investors, and if the investment-buying in Europe and America 
continues the mag ee aed —_ to be that in the course of a few 
months more the bankers will be entirely relieved from the load of 
new bonds which quite lately they were tinancing. Then they will 
be in a position to accommodate once more the railroad Compani 
and we may expect to see, consequently, a fresh start in railr 
building. Railroad building upon a large scale will create a strong 
demand for iron and steel and for coal, and, consequently, new 
activity will be imparted to the iron and coal trades, It is quite 
true that the capacity of the United States for producing both iron 
and coal is now so great that but little is required to be obtained 
from Europe. Still, the productive capacity is not quite equal to 
the whole demand in periods of active railway building, and con- 
sequently there will be again a demand for English iron and coal 
if railroad building becomes as active as it was twelve months 
ago. The final result, then, of the buying of sound-investment 
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securities which is now going on will be, if peace is preserved, a 
revival of speculation, an inducement to promoters to bring out 
new Companies of all kinds, a resumption of railroad building 
upon a large scale in the United States, and a decided improve- 
ment in the American iron and coal trades, which will impart 
some greater activity to the iron and coal trades here also. 


MINOR GALLERIES. 


HE late M. Monticelli’s pictures exhibited at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s Gallery do not altogether improve upon an 
intimate acquaintance. It is impossible to deny genius to the 
man who painted them, and yet no one can be justified who takes 
mn him to maintain that he was a genuine artist. We may 
ost say that he was gorgeously lacking in sincerity. “A king 
of shreds and patches,” he adapted the motives and the means of 
execution of all sorts and conditions of painters, and with infinite 
care and shrewd dexterity wove out of them a mantle for himself, 
which, considered as the foundation of a serious reputation, may 
not inaptly be likened to the lion’s skin which Tartarin sent home 
to Tarascon. Monticelli was a “ méridional méridionalisant "—a 
tall man of his hands—of an exquisite sensibility to physical im- 
ions, dramatic, over-emphatic, fanciful, wholly devoid of real 
agination, and determined, at all costs, to appear original. The 
impression left upon the eye after seeing his pictures is one of 
great fatigue. It has been claimed for him that he was a 
colourist ; but there is no science of colour based upon the great 
facts of nature to be met with in any picture in the present col- 
lection. In many instances a brilliant effect is obtained; but 
this result is attained to through the knowing artifices of 
the scene-painter rather than through the patient observa- 
tion of the artist. Notably in his landscapes a false effect 
of sunlight is given by the foreground being painted in a higher 
key than the sky, and by the shadows in the trees being in- 
dicated by an uncompromising dark red. Many of these pic- 
tures would be wholly admirable considered as designs to be 
executed in some other material—such, for example, as the 
Montigny ware—but they do not fulfil the requirements of the 
medium in which they have been given to the world. A striking 
instance of the crying sin of worthless artificiality to which 
Monticelli was addicted is to be found in his picture of a banquet, 
in which the lights and lustres of a chandelier, which is apparently 
the source of light in the scene represented, are distinctly lower in 
tone than many of the objects upon which the rays from the 
chandelier are cast. Such examples abound throughout his work, 
and may be dismissed without further comment. It is a more 
congenial task to follow him in the execution of such pictures as 
“ L’Invocation aux Dieux” and “ Au Clair de Lune,” which may 
a A be accepted and judged as eminently successful set scenes, 
frankly arbitrary in conception and execution, in which form and 
colour are authoritatively combined to produce a delightful im- 
pression. In such pictures everything in the nature of local truth 
of tone or colour is deliberately and justly set at defiance, and we 
have only to consider whether the result is pleasing or the reverse. 
It is very pleasing, and in these works and in “ Dolce far niente,” 
in which bright and delicate tones of flesh are skilfully picked out 
from a red ground, it seems to us that we see Monticelli in his most 
congenial atmosphere. Here neither distinguished form nor ex- 
— yet strong colour are wanting, Sa even here we are 
unted by continual reminiscences and suggestions of other 
artists. It may, as a matter of fact, be doubted whether he had a 
strong personality. It would, for example, be beside the 
mark to endeavour to compare him seriously to such a man as 
Goya, yet there is something in him which involuntarily suggests 
the comparison, unjust asit is, and certainly damaging to Monticelli. 
Of his peculiar method of execution it is hardly nece to speak ; 
it was, in the main, founded upon that of Diaz in his least truth- 
ful par and has not led to any achievement on his part which 
might not have been compassed by employing simpler means. We 
may cite among the most remarkable productions in the present 
s un in” (35), “ Paysage—Automne” (36), and “ Féte 
dans le Jardin d’un Bitis” (41). The exhibition of Monticelli’s 
works is undoubtedly interesting, but will leave the aims and con- 
ditions of painting much where it found them. 

Mr. Bearne’s exhibition of water-colours at Mr. M‘Lean’s 
is promising. Bearne has a distinctl 
personal note, though it is not, perhaps, a very strong one. We 
= his sketches of Italy to those of Switzerland, but then 

witzerland is a less paintable country. Mr. Bearne would do 
well to rid himself of the woolly execution which he affects, and 
to be a trifle more frank in his juxtaposition of tones. His study 
of the “Ponte Vecchio by Moonlight” is in ing and true, 
and the same may be said of his view of the “ Duomo and 
Campanile from Old Market, Florence.” The scene which he has 
selected from San Remo is vigorously rendered, and in the main 
sincere, though rather too yellow in general effect to be quite 
locally true. Among his Swiss studies, No. 18, “ From the 
Churchyard, Grindelwald,” seems to us the most successful, 


RECENT MATINEES. 


AX interesting matinée performance was given late last week 
at the Prince of Wales's Theatre of a version of Alphonse 
Daudet’s Arlésienne, by Mr. Jocelyn Brandon, and entitled The 
Love that Kills. M. Daudet’s piece was originally produced at 
the Vaudeville in 1872, and recently revived with some success 
at the Odéon. Mr. Brandon has done his work very well indeed, 
and he shows therein that he possesses dramatic instinct of a 
high order, and it is unfortunate that he did not employ it on a 
worthier piece; for L’Arlésienne, when first represented on the 
boards of a Parisian theatre, was voted dull and unprofitable, 
The plot of this drama will, we fear, never interest an average 
English audience, for its character is far too Southern, and the 
passions it depicts are even abnormal in that ardent region, where 
suicides induced by the pangs of unrequited love are but too frequent. 
Fréderi, the son of a wealthy farmer's widow named Rose, has 
fallen in love and into the clutches of a scheming Arlésienne ad- 
venturess, and is about to be married to her, with the consent of 
his mother, who, like himself, believes her to be virtuous. Just 
as the ceremony is about to begin a horsedealer arrives in great 
haste to prevent the marriage, by ae irrefutable proof that 
the beauty of Arles is a woman of infamous life. On hearing this 
unpleasant news, Fréderi almost loses his reason—a sad state of 
affairs that does not rouse the sympathy of the audience, since the 
beautiful wanton never appears once throughout the piece. Rose 
hopes that Vivette, an innocent girl, will be able to wean her 
son from his mad passion for the Arlésienne. Fréderi at first 
appears to forget the adventuress and to be consoling himself 
with the purer love of Vivette. But a sudden encounter with his 
rival in the affections of the adventuress drives him to distrac- 
tion and revives the fierce love which can only be calmed in 
death. His mother after this watches him night and day, fearing 
mischief. But he eontrives to evade her, rushes past her with 
much violence, climbs the granary staircase, and throws himself 
from the window of its lofty tower, to fall bruised and dying at 
her feet. So gloomy a story is not calculated to produce a very 
agreeable play, and this notwithstanding the magnificent overture 
and incidental music composed expressly for it by Bizet. This 
music, which is well known to amateurs, was exceedingly well 
performed by a large orchestra under tae able lead of Mr. Ivan 
Caryll, and the choruses were charmingly sung by the members 
of the Dorothy company. The preludes and the few bars preced- 
ing the entry of the principal performers, written somewhat after 
the fashion of Wagner's Jett music, were now heard for the first 
time, and, although naturally very brief, they manifested the same 
exquisite quality which distinguishes the better known portions of 
this delightful composition. ‘lo Miss Sophie Eyre fell the honours 
of the acting, and her performance was conspicuously Southern 
in its intensity and capriciousness. Most powerful in the scene 
in which her son kills himself, she displayed really exquisite 
tenderness. in the earlier scenes when watching Fréderi’s every 
movement, feeling certain that his mind may easily be unbalanced 
by so cruel a blow as the one which has been inflicted upon him by 
the Arlésienne, Miss Norreys played the part of Vivette, which 
was originally sustained by Mile. Bartet, and did it justice, although 
her pathos was, as usual with her, less interesting than her comedy. 
Mr. Laurence Cautley’s Fréderi was an impassioned and forcible 
performance, and Mr. Julian Cross made an excellent Balthazar, 
the solemn spokesman of a trio of old men who form the family 
council, and who after a time become very wearisome by reason of 
their numerous predictions of evil and their never-ending allusions 
to troubles which have nothing whatever to do with the plot. 
Mr. Arthur Williams was Patron Marc, a brother of Rose, and 
the conceited captain of a sailing-vessel. He presented rather the 
appearance of a thin Captain Cuttle than that of a seafarer of the 
Mediterranean. Miss Clara Jecks as Bibi, an idiot boy, made a 
a impression by her clever and unexaggerated acting of a 
ifficult part. 
Considerable excellent work of a purely literary sort is dis- 
played throughout Mrs. Oscar Beringer’s play Zares, produced on 
uesday afternoon last at the Prince of x Ms Theatre, but she 
has unquestionably employed her talent upon a subject which 
contains so many fatal flaws that it is scarcely likely ever to 
prove successful. The plot turns upon the subject of the mis- 
fortunes of the daughter of a hunting rector, who nurses a morbid 
affection for the forsaken child of a guilty relationship which has 
existed between the man she was formerly e to and an 
adventuress. Unquestionably the author works against human 
nature, for the conduct of Margaret Gyde, in wishing to sacri- 
fice her own reputation in order to retain the little lad with 
her when its mother demands its restitution is a matter which 
pe belief. It is quite true that she has loved passion- 
tely Nigel Chester, the father of this child, in days gone by, 
but it is equally true that his seduction of Rachel Dennison 
occurred at a time when he was actually courting her. To be 
brief, we will pass over a number of events which would take 
too long a time to narrate here, and remark upon the climax of 
this piece, which is, to say the least, singular. Rachel returns to 
the rectory, and at the instigation of Mr. Chester's evil-minded 
cousin Luke insists upon her child being given back to her; for 
Luke fears that, should his cousin marry Margaret, who has become 
reconciled to him, he will not inherit certain large estates. At 
first Rachel, under the name of Mrs. Stanhope, sternly refuses any 
compromise. She will have her boy at all costs, however great 
may be the pain she inflicts upon woman who has reared it 
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with so much tenderness and care; but in time her heart is 
touched, and she relinquishes her natural claim. Then, when she 
is left alone to ponder over matters, Luke appears upon the scene, 
and, finding that she has disobeyed his commands, in a furious 
fit of springs at her throat and throttles her. This is a 
climax audience scarcely , and which Mrs. Beringer 
has not worked up in an artistic manner at all; for the curtain 
falls on the dead Rachel without it being made certain that Mr. 
Chester will marry t, or that the assassin Luke will be 
brought tojustice. And Rachel, whose throat has been so much 
injured that death ensues, walks about, delivers speeches, and even 
answers Margaret and Nigel that she alone is guilty of the act which 
soon puts an end to her existence. The literary part of this drama is 
powerful. It is so interesting that the many incongruities of the 
plot pass almost unperceived, and this is notably the case in the 
scene between the real and the foster-mother, in which Miss Sophie 
Eyre and Miss Janet Achurch displayed their remarkable histrionic 
ability to much advan But, admirable as is the dialogue, 
it also has many blemishes, being thickly sprinkled with coarse 
allusions, and the frequent invocations to the Deity - Aw holiest 
synon: * Almighty,” “Creator of the world,” “ Maker of us 
both,” &c.—are painfully offensive and in the worst possible taste. 
Mr. Forbes Robertson made a “hit” by his forcible acting of the 

of Chester, and Miss Vera Beringer was perfectly natural as 
the little boy Jack. 

A comedietta by an anonymous author was produced at the Ori- 
terion last week with some success. The French piece from which 
it was translated and adapted is entitled La Femme qui Pleure, 
and the English version, Why Women Weep. Its plot is absurdly 
strained, and not worth relating; but the acting of it was so 
excellent as to atone in a manner for its Fag oy Miss 
Norreys, Miss Ffolliott Paget, Mr. Edward ery, Mr. Sydney 
Brough, and Mr. George Giddens did all they could to rescue the 
trifle from the fate of existing but for a single evening, like the 
night-blooming Cereus, 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


R. HENSCHEL offered good entertainment in his 

gramme on Thursday in the way of classical and of modern 
music. Schumann’s Overture to Manfred stood first on the list, 
and it was played vigorously, if not with all the point that coul 
be wished, T strings, hardly strong enough by the way, did 
not always shine out clearly, and so some of the furious themes 
were occasionally involved in an undesirably confused roar of 
instrumentation. Beethoven’s “Concerto in G for Piano” (No. 4) 
followed, and was placed in the hands of one of the most capable 
of modern players. This Concerto, if not the best of concertos, 
at least the most adapted to the qualities of its instrument, has 
seemed from her first dealing with it admirably suited to the 
talent of Miss Fanny Davies. This sympathetic artist always had 
a delightful touch, but every time we Leow her she has improved in 
richness and depth of sentiment. On this occasion a quite masterl 
style of phrasing gave full value to the purity of touch with whi 
she executed the ful gambolling passages of the first move- 
ment. The “ Andante ” we have seldom heard performed with 
greater taste. Both the soloist and the orchestra deserve the 
highest praise. The final “Rondo” might have come in with 
more effect perhaps; but the players soon warmed to their work, 
and Miss Davies gave a rendering of her part remarkable at once 
for its fluency and its quiet artistic reticence of effect. 

The Symphony of the day was Mozart’s, in G Minor. We can- 
not give entirely amelie praise to this rendering of one of 
Mozart’s greatest and most mature works. The music certainly 
deserved a more careful and more elegant interpretation. The 
“Allegro molto” entered too slowly and with too ponderous and 
lumpy an + Though marked “ Andante” the second move- 
ment might have been less dull and more intrepid. The beautiful 
piquancy of the fragmentary melodies demanded a lighter and more 
—— execution. The “Minuetto,” although perhaps a little 

bering, was carried off on the whole with more vigour, while 
the last movement pleased us best of all. The impetuous rush 
of the first subject of this “ Allegro Assai,” with its mad plunging 
intervals, was given with plenty of force and spirit, and if the 
second — would have been the better for greater sweetness 
of tone, the rendering of the movement was on the whole 
eminently satisfac 

It appears that Mr. G. Marshall-Hall, though a young man, 
has already written a good deal of music which has never been 
performed. His “Scena” (The Defence of Earl Godwin before 
the Witan) from the opera Harold shows considerable know- 
ledge, and may be called promising in a young man. He is, 

ever, at present hardly original. He borrows his idea of 
dramatic writing, as well as his idea of dramatic subject, from 
Wagner. Earl Godwin’s speech appeared, though finely, too 
heavily orchestral. The voice was not important enough, and 
the words were set hysterically without any idea of dignified 
declamation. The ballad, “Count Eustace,” was a great success, 
however, and ange the lines are set straightforwardly 
and with great spirit. agner’s Overture to The Mastersingers 
of Nur the with mien then ‘ees 


Recessary, 


TEA WITHOUT TOAST. 


I ASSURE ye, Mr. Clancy, ’tis a mere malicious fancy 
This report about a banquet having been 
Set foe, te dropped by stealth lest we'd have to drink the 


After dinner, of Her Majesty the Queen. 

’Tis a slander diabolic that we ever meant to rollick 
With our two distinguished visitors at all, 

Or so frivolously féte any statesmen so sedate— 
Ye — just as well popes a fancy ball. 

I’m unable to make out how the story got about ; 
Give a dinner? How unlikely! how absurd! 

Though my feelings I would smother, may I never eat another 
If a soul in Doblin ever said the word. 

But when Tim Maloney asked if my brains I hadn’t tasked 
How to Fire our hospitality its fling, 

Then said I to Tim Maloney, “ Hold a conversazione,” 
And said Tim to me, “ ! the very thing.” 


Both the jaynius of the race and the spirit of the place 
Such a function better suits, we all agree, 

And no patriot of desert ‘ll prefer champagne and turtle 
To a muffin and a simple cup of tea. 

Yes, that that was all that passed on the subject, first and last, 
That no dinner was proposed of any sort, 

And that, oe gee by “buttered,” the word “ toast” was 

never uttered, 

I would readily make oath in any court. 

It appeared to us a feast wouldn’t help the cause the least, 
And we settled that to give a “crush ” at nine 

Would be greatly more effectual, and far more intellectual, 
Than at six o'clock to, greatly daring, dine. 

And we liked, we all confessed, such an entertainment best 
As permitted us our wives to it to bring, 

And, in fact, the verdict ran of the ladies to a man 
That a conversazione was the thing. 


They have never held the creed that to see their husbands feed 
Is among the sights that elevating are, 
And they want to know the heroes who dencunce our modern 


Neros, 
And whom now they only worship from afar. 
Since to pay their homage, then, to these most distinguished men 
Is a thing that they have set their hearts upon, 
They wili never be contented till they all have been presented 
To the Marquess and Right Honourable John. 
*Twill be surely understood that all these are reasons good 
Why no banquet in our programme finds a place, 
For that such a formal function as a dinner or a lunction 
Would altogether fail to meet the case, 
But, be that as it may, I emphatically af 
And most firmly to the statement I wi cling, 
Our Committee, undivided and unanimous, decided 
That a conversazione was the thing. 
So ’tis monstrous to pretend, as they say you do, my friend, 
That a yom never thought about, has been . 
Dropped—burked—suppressed by stealth, because we daren’t 
the health, 
After dinner, of Her Majesty the Queen. 
Such suspicions trouble sorely the repose of Mr, M-rl-y, 
As distinctly from his protest you may see, 
While the worshipful Lord R-p-n has at once upon his lip an 
Exclamation of offended loyaltee. 
There are some who may be sorry that, although we give a 


swarry 
We must leave the “ leg of mutton biled” alone 
(aed, Ss G-rge Tr-v-ly-n wished, when the dinner should be 


To supply the joint with trimmings of his own). 

Yet I still protest and vow, you know all our reasons now, 

ot se we view the mention of the Queen with apprehension 
That we mean to give the tea without the toast. 


— 


REVIEWS. 


THE PATRONAGE OF ART IN FRANCE.* 
dry financial statement, with its lists of proper names 


VHIS 
and long tables of figures, is a husk which contains a singu- 
larly interesting kernel, It is a section of the French Budget 
which resembles nothing which our own Treasury publishes, and 
it enables us to define very exactly what it is that Seow does for 
the encouragement of the fine arts in her midst. It also gives us 
an idea of what the duties, privileges, and responsibilities of an 
English Minister of Fine Arts would be if we could ever persuade 
our own Government to found such a department. The official 
theory of fine art in France is that it isa branch of the higher 
education. When Emerson and Margaret Fuller went to the 


* Rapport présenté au nom dela Commission du budget chargée d’examiner 
le projet de lot portant fixation du budget général de l'exercice 1888, Ministére 
de Vinstruction publique, des cultes et des beaur-arts. Section Il. Service 
des Beaux-Arts. Par M. Henry Maret, député. Direction du “ Journal 
Officiel.” 1888, 
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opera to see ae dance, the former remarked that this was 
poetry. “No, Waldo,” his remarkable companion exclaimed, 

this is religion!” The French seem to have something of the 
same opinion ; for all the arts, including the opera and the ballet, 
find themselves marshalled with education and religion, under the 
protection of asingle Minister. Thesympathy which this branch of 
the service meets with in France is very considerable, though perhaps 
a little less universal than British critics of our own system are 
accustomed to believe. It is certainly surprising, in the face of 
the apparent zeal for the living arts in France, to find that the 
budget of this department has for several years been persistently 
reduced, and that some Radical politicians clamour for the entire 
separation of fine art from the protection of the State. There 
have been several notable appeals to the better feeling of the 
nation to adopt a more generous policy. The museums of France 
bitterly complain that England and Germany are able to enrich 
themselves with the monuments of antiquity far better than the 
French can, and, oddly enough, M. Antonin Proust was eloquently 
pointing to the progressive grants made by the English Govern- 
ment at the very moment when Lord Randolph Churchill was 
cutting down the British Museum. We look to France with 
envy, only to find that France is envious of us, The heart of 
every nation knoweth its own bitterness ! 

The fact becomes obvious after careful investigation of this 
Report, that while the total sums expended by England and 
France respectively are not widely different, the mode in which 
those sums are spent is very distinct, England spends almost 
nothing on living art, except occasionally on architecture. IT’rance 
encourages the drama and music, painting and sculpture, even 
lithography and etching, with money out of her treasury. There 
are fifteen coryphées in the French Civil Service, and four in- 
dividuals drawing large salaries who are distinguished as ‘* Soprani- 
dramatique-Falcon.” There are twenty-four figurantes in the 
service of their country, but the pay of these ladies is no 
great burden on the pockets of the ratepayers. In studying 
the tables before us we cannot help being struck by the minute 
and sympathetic attention shown in them to all the details 
of the various contem arts. This is very Parisian. Who 
can imagine an English Minister stooping to inquire whether 
one dramatist draws larger audiences than another, or who is the 
most promising sculptor of the year ? ; 

The details connected with the service of the theatres are fasci- 
nating. As far as the Comédie Francaise is concerned the figures 
for 1887 are not completely given. So fully as they were pub- 
lished, however, they show a slight tendency on the part of M. 
Claretie to subordinate the “épertoire ancien” to the “ répertoire 
moderne.” We hope that this will not be carried too far. In 
1886 Moliére still held his old ascendency. He was played sixty 
times, Racine twenty-one times, and Corneille fourteen times, 
L’Avare and Les Précieuses Ridicules being by far the most often 


-repeated of the old plays. In all, in 1886, eighty pieces were 


— seven hundred and fifty times at the ‘héatre Frangais. 
uring the season that has just closed the great successes, as the 
Report does not fail to note, have been Hamlet and Francilion, and 
unusual pains and cost have been expended in the mise-en-scéne 
of these plays. A little item of statistical information never collected 
before 1886 may be worth quoting. In that year 307,785 persons 
paid for their seats at the Comédie Frangaise, and 156,412 took 
places gratuitously, The audience of the troupe of the Frangais, 
therefore, “a be roughly estimated at half a million persons a 
year—a goodly number to have entered the doors of the national 
museum of French dramatic literature. In regard to the Odéon, 
the Report speaks in highly favourable terms of the success of the 
classical representations started at this theatre, and also of those, 
which amused and puzzled some English writers on education, 
especially destined for schools. 

The support of the drama is less novel an idea to us in this 
country than is the elaborate patronage of the plastic arts now 
carried on in France. In this country, save on the very rare 
occasions when a Maclise or an Armstead is called upon to deco- 
rate a public building with paintings or sculptures, the State buys 
no modern art. The British Government has, in the past, been 

nerous, and even on occasion lavish, in the purchase of works of 

eceased masters. But what a flutter it would cause in artistic 
bosoms, what trembling between hope and fear, if it were part of 
the duty of Mr. Plunket to attend the private view of the Royal 
Academy every year, with the intention of selecting a number of 
works for the State. Yet England is perhaps the only country 
of Europe where, to some extent, this is not done; and in 
France it oceupies a great deal of public attention. For instance, 
no less than fifty-two pictures of one sort or another, from 
M. Roll’s enormous canvas down to a ——_ as well as 
twenty-two pieces of sculpture, were purchased by the French 
Government from the Salon of 1887. It is very easy to see 
what an encouragement this must be to all sorts and conditions 
of artists. The only thing we have like it in this country is the 
Chantry Bequest, under the regulations of which a certain con- 
siderable sum of money has to be — annually in the purchase 
of pictures or sculpture from the Royal Academy Exhibition of 
the year. This has proved to be a t encouragement to our 
native art; but it is a very small, and moreover a private or semi- 
private, benefaction, while the “ achats du Salon” are numerous 
and national. 

The prices given for works of art by the State in France are 
looked upon as honorary and almost nominal. That is to say, 
they do not in any degree represent the value of a successful 


artist’s work in the window of a picture-dealer. The ordinary 
art-student’s notion even exaggerates this smallness of price, 
and you will be told in a Paris studio that 4o/. is the maximum 
beyond which the State never goes in making an offer for the 
largest and most important picture. The Report before us shows. 
the absurdity of this legend, while still displaying a series of 
exceedingly modest prices. The highest sum given for a picture in 
1887 was 7,000 francs for the “ Marche en avant” of Roll, to 
which we haye just alluded. The very striking Artois scene of 
M. Tattegrain, “Les Casselois,” fetched 6,000 francs; of course, 
an absurd price for a picture of that importance. But it must be 
recollected that enormous canvases are of no other use than to 
attract a gaping public for a season in the Salon, and then to 
adorn the largest wall of some provincial museum, and also that 


the advertisement of public purchase is a very valuable one. As. 


for the legendary 40/., however, it is worthy of notice that no 
fewer than forty-three of the pictures bought in 1887 exceeded 
this absurdly supposed limit in price. 

Larger sums were paid for the pieces of sculpture purchased, as. 
indeed the costly materials of bronze and marble demanded. For 
M. Cornu Vital’s beautiful bronze group of “ Belles Vendanges ” 
11,000 francs were given—a very small sum,and one which could 
not directly repay the sculptor, yet the highest record of State 

rice in the Salon of 1887. M. Cadoux received 10,000 franes for 

is marble group of “A la Fontaine.” But the State does not. 
merely purchase modern works of art, it sometimes orders them, 
and pays down part of the price beforehand, in order to help the 
artist. In these cases the Government, like any private amateur, 
occasionally gets taken in, and the reader of this grave Report 
smiles at a note which informs him that a certain landscape-painter 
who received a commission for a picture in 1870, and who, more- 
over, had drawn out five-sixths of the stipulated sum, has died 
without finding time to paint the landscape that was ordered so 
long ago. In giving these commissions, the State sometimes goes 
far beyond the limit of price customary for purchases from the 
Salon. For instance, we tind that M. Turcan, whose plaster 
model of “L’Aveugle et le Paralytique” was one of the notable 
ornaments of the Salon of 1883, was desired to execute this group 
in marble for the Government for the not extravagant, but certainly 
not absurdly low, figure of 18,000 francs, 

It may be, no doubt, that for political purposes it has suited 
certain personages in the Chamber to oppose the expenditure on art 
to which we have briefly called attention. But there can be 
little question that this expenditure is popular, not merely with 
the educated and —— classes, but with the artisan, and 
even the peasant. ch department in France has a provincial 
museum in its chief city, and this museum owes its attraction with 
the vulgar, not to its Roman coins and bracelets, not to its scraps 
of Old Masters, but to the living, bright art which comes to it 
from the Ministére des Beaux Arts. We were once ourselves 
witness in a very remote department of France of the eagerness 
with which a crowd, largely of peasants in their Sunday best, 
welcomed the unveiling in their museum of a brand-new picture, 
as large as the side of a barn, which had come straight from 
the Salon. Some day, it cannot be doubted, the claims of 
modern art, whether plastic or dramatic, will be forced on the 
English Government. ‘The people tax themselves for parks and 

ublic libraries already. There is only a step from the grant for 
uth Kensington to one for a national theatre and for national 
collections of contemporary painting and sculpture. The advan- 
tage to the public is one which is easily perceived, even if its 
degree be denied. What is not always so clearly noticed is the 
advantage to the artist. At the present time we have almost 
a mania for giving scholarships, prizes, purses, and the like, as 
incentives to very young men and as aids to their education. In 
an enormous majority of cases the show of juvenile talent whick 
led to this expenditure proves to be illusory, and the money is 
wasted, with no encouragement to art. But, while we nurse the 
seeds which may possibly spring up and bear blossom, we neglect 
entirely the plants which have proved their flowering capacity. 
The theory is that these form a group which needs no help, which 
is secure of success. But this is often very far from being the 
case, and a man of real genius, struggling through poverty to 
bring great visions to the birth, sees sums of money lavished upor 
boys of no real talent which, if expended in a moderate com- 
mission on his own work, would enable him to produce a genuine 
masterpiece. In France, at all events, as the interesting Report 
before us shows, the artist bas not this source of complaint. If 
he can prove that he is capable of a great undertaking, and deserves 
to be helped to execute it, he has a very good chance of being 
helped to do so by the State. The consequence is that, whatever 


| does not flourish in France, the plastic arts do. 


NOVELS.* 


ERSATILE Mr. William Westall has led many willing 
readers into strange places before now, but now he in 


* A Fuir Crusader: a Story | Bans By William Westall, Author of 
“Two Pinches of Snuff” &c. on: Hurst & Blackett. 1888. 

Young Mistley. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1888. 

Uncle Bob’s Niece. A Novel. By Leslie Keith, Author of “The 
Chilcotes” &c. London: Ward & Downey. 1888. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard. By H. F. Wood. Londo: Chatto 
& Windus, 1888. 
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duces them to something stranger than ever. He has not laid 
bare the wonders of an unknown race of civilized aborigines 
defying Mr. Hall Caine in the inward parts of the Isle of Man, nor 
has he described a curious people inhabiting the South Pole, the 
bottom of the sea, or any other unexplo ts of the world; 
but he has discovered what is, at least, equally remarkable—the 
“Salvation Army” as it appears to the people—if any— 
who believe in it. His heroine, for no better reason than 
that the bridegroom whom she married without caring for him in 
the lightness of her girlish heart was compelled to go straight 
from the wedding-breakfast-table to penal servitude, becomes a 
“ Salvationist,” and goes about preaching the beautiful doctrine 
that it is of no use to he good without being vulgar, and that 
noise and ete are the only effective agents in the spread of 
ractical Christianity. Happily at the end of the book she is 

erself rescued by a noble being who wears a long beard and a 

golden chain (whereto hangs an irrelevant tale), and has been so 
fortunate as to serve in the armies first of the E.1.C., then of Her 
Majesty, and finally of a native prince, who reluctantly dismissed 
him with a gratuity of 10,000/. and “a handful of diamonds,” 
then to make a large fortune in cotton, and finally to come home 
to spend it as a gentleman at large, and all by the time he 
reaches the mature age of thirty-five. This favoured individual, 
whose name is George Brandon, is, as may be supposed, a man 
of some sense, roy we strongly suspect that Mrs. George did 
not wear out many poke bonnets after her marriage. Brandon 
is a bit of a Monte Cristo; so much so that, ‘as he never 
gave less than double fare, he could always secure the best 
of cabs and the swiltest of horses.” Did he prepay his 
cabmen? He had a black servant, who was of great use to 
him. When a woman whose heartless and mercenary character 
is unpleasantly and improbably apparent in everything she says 
tries to poison him, the black frustrates her wiles; and, when the 
existence of the convict is particularly inconvenient to Brandon 
and the “ Fair Crusader,” the black promptly disposes of the diffi- 
culty by sticking a long knife into his heart from behind. So 
cunningly, too, does he do it, that there is no reason to suspect 
anybody, and Brandon is provided with a conclusive and genuine 
alibi. And he is better than the persons who performed a similar 
service for Henry I1., inasmuch as he acts on his own responsi- 
bility, without any kind of bint from his employer. It will be 
seen that the “ Fair Crusader” and the “ Salvation Army” have 
not much to do in the story. This is its chief merit. But there 
they are, and there they ought not to be, and that is why the 
book, on the whole, is reprehensible, and deserves to have so many 
of its secrets set out in a review. They are not exhausted, how- 
ever, and will repay perusal, 

Young Mistley is the work of an anonymous and apparently new 
author. It is highly promising, the writing being correct, 
pleasant, and humorous, and the people portrayed with unusual 
skill, At tho same time, it has faults characteristic of in- 
experience. For instance, there is a poem, or piece of a poem, at 
the beginning to the effect that sometimes people who lose races 
run faster than people who win them. ‘his means that Mr, 
Charles Mistley was a more virtuous and heroic person than his 
brother, Mr. Winyard Mistley, who got the young woman they 
both wanted. He certainly was, because the author says so; but 
if the author had not said so, no one else would have known it. 
Winyard was a man of much ability, and the author is so carried 
away by admiration of him that he quite forgets to exhibit any of 
the weaknesses or moral blemishes which he says constitute his 
inferiority to Charles, The plot is not much, but the people are 
excellent, and talk well. One conversation is so good an example 
of humour, combined with truth to nature, that it shall be 
extracted. Adonis was a dog :— 

Presently Adonis, who, having conceived the idea that there might be 
water-rats about, had turned his attention to the river’s edge, looked up and 
broke the silence. 

“Woff!” he said—an internal interlabial bark, the sound of which 
appeared to strike the ffommbe barricade of teeth, and travel down again 
to the inward parts of his muscular person. 

“I beg your pardon,” observed his master absently, being at that moment 
absorbed in the deft placing of his flies beneath an overhanging branch 
across the stream. 

“ Woff!” repeated Adonis, showing all his ribs with a sudden drawing- 
in of breath. 

“Indeed!” said Winyard with kindly interest; and following the 
direction of the dog’s eyes, he saw the cause of his annoyance. 


Of course the talk is not all so good as this, but it is seldom 
bad, except in a few s about some excessively stupid and 
owe mad Nihilists. Of the two Mistleys, Winyard is clever and 

es is superficially dull—and it is a good thick surface. 
Lena, whom they both love, is just an ordinary little girl, 
done in the same way as most other heroines. Her father 
is an old soldier, who discovered Winyard’s abilities; and 
he is capital. There is also a silent old man, who makes 
& good pendant to the silent Charles Mistley. He comes in 
rarely, but is meritorious. The author appears to be under 
the impression that, if a good man loves and his affection is 
not reciprocated, he devotes his life to stalking about saying 
nothing, unselfishly helping the woman Another has won, and 
intimating the dictates of almost supernatural wisdom by a system 
of winks, nods, and syllables, capable of being fully understood 
only by other good men similarly circumstanced. ‘his opinion 

the merit of novelty. There are one or two small mistakes in 
the book. On pp. 64 and 66 of vol. i. Charles is alternately older 
and younger than his brother, and it is only in the second 


volume that his primogeniture is conclusively established. There 
is an aflecting sceue towards the end of the second (and last) 
volume, where a person just introduced into the story tells 
Winyard with his last breath who he is, and impresses him vastly. 
The reader is not impressed, because he does not know, nor is he 
ever told. There seems a possibility that he may be a 
spy incidentally mentioned early in the story, but, if he is, 
the circumstance is quite uninteresting. Furthermore, there is a 
peculiarly silly outburst of the author's about the value of dead 
languages in education, clumsily pitchforked into the middle of a 
disquisition about Winyard’s character. It is worth while to 
point out these small faults, because they could easily be cured, 
and the story is remarkably good. 

A certain Miss Tilly Burton was adopted by an uncle named 
Robert Burton. Tilly had lived all her life in a Scotch 
village remote from civilization, and her Uncle Bob had roamed 
over the distant parts of the earth, accumulating a vast for- 
tune by mingled stupidity and good luck, When the fortune 
was made, they came together to London to enjoy it, and 
“Leslie Keith” relates their adventures. These consisted 
mainly in their casually meeting Tilly's long-lost cousin in a 
ham-and-beef shop on the evening of their arrival, and in 
her falling in love with him and he with her. Complications 
arose from the rivalry between Tilly's cousin John and her cousin 
John’s cousin Fred. The latter made the running over the greater 

art of the course; but he had a black heart, which was revealed 
in due time. In fact, he was heard speaking his mind about 
Uncle Bob, concerning whom his judgment was sound. The 
old man, besides being stupid and vain, was a glutton, and had no 
manners. Still, he had been very kind to Tilly and Fred, and 
that youth’s conduct was ungrateful. The consequence of his 
being overheard was that he was dismissed, and Uncle Bob died 
suddenly of a broken heart, just in time to escape the clutches of 
a speculative financier. So Tilly's path was made clear and com- 
fortable, and she walked in it. The story is not bad, but it 
strongly resembles many scores of other novels, The author 
speaks of walking “down” Prince's Gate from south to north, 
which shows a noble disregard of physical geography. There is a 
boarding-house full of more or less silly people, whose peculiarities 
are fairly well described. Cne of them is a spookologist, and 
steals a valuable ring, which he subsequently finds through the 
agency of a spook called “ George.” The incident is well treated 
of, never being explained in so many words, 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard is an anxiously elaborate 
detective story after Gaboriau. A detective is ordered to recover 
some stolen diamonds, and one never has any doubt as to whether 
or not he will succeed. His chief opponent, and the most enter- 
taining person in the book, isa retired thief of great experience 
and engaging manners, called Byers, but known among his friends 
as “Grandpa,” and the mutual respect, almost amounting to affec- 
tion, between the two old rivals—such as that which might exist 
between a Lyttelton and a Webbe—is indicated with great felicity. 
There is a goodish, though not perfectly original, murder in the 
first few chapters of the story, the spoils immediately passing out 
of the murderer's custody in a manner which, though necessarily 
simple, is more picturesque than realistic. ‘The book has a fine 
icture of a pair of handcuffs on the cover, and should be read 
in the train—if possible the night mail to Paris. 


THE CANARY ISLANDS.* 


M*. STONE says in her preface that no apology is necessary 
for writing a book on the Canary Islands, and in this she is 
certainly right ; but some apology is assuredly due for the wanton 
prolixity she has thought fit to indulge in, which goes far to mar 
what ought to be a most interesting record of adventurous and 
persevering travel. In these days, when most attainable places 
have been written about ad nauseam, it would be difficult to find 
anything better worth describing than this wonderful group of 
islands, Although within what is now considered short steaming 
distance of England, they are but very little known; indeed, only one 
of them, Tenerife, can be said to be well known to travellers and 
tourists; while Hierro, Fuerteventura, and Lanzarote are hardly 
known at all, and Palma, less nd than Tenerife, but more 
beautiful, is not often visited. All seven were most carefully and 
conscientiously explored by Mrs. Stone and her husband, in spite 
of great discomfort and vccasional hardship; and naturally she 
has a great deal to say about them that many will care to read, 
but unfortunately she has chosen to dilute this with much tedious 
and wearisome detail that can hardly interest any one except her 
own personal friends. She has apparently no idea of selection 
and compression, and seems to think that everything that she and 
her husband did must be duly set forth for her readers, with 
regard to whom she is quite merciless in her volubility, not 
allowing them to ae @ single item or to remain in ignorance 
of the most trifling facts, Thus, just to take a few instances, 
she gravely records how on one occasion they found, after going 
a little way, that some things had been left behind, and how the 
guide went back for them and in due course returned; men- 
tions the remarkable fact that she beheld in a sacristy the 
plain wooden case of an old eight-day clock; patheticall 


gests how, having eaten too much fruit, she felt knocked up, a 


* Tenerife and its Six Satellites. By Olivia M. Stone. 2 vols. London: 


Marcus Ward & Co. 
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phenomenon not peculiar to the Canary Islands ; describes a fruit 
which was obviously a water-melon as though it was something 
new and strange ; records the singular incident of the captain of 
the Matanzas having asked them to dinner, and been unfortu- 
nately prevented from receiving them; and describes, as though 
no one had ever described it before, the manner in which a camel 
rises from the ground and the sensations experienced by the 
traveller on its back. From these samples, taken from a great 
mass of verbiage, it will be seen how needlessly lengthy and 
how trivial in some respects Mrs. Stone’s book is; and it must 
be added that, like other travellers who have been unable to 
distinguish between what interests them and what is likely to 
interest those whom they write for, she is never tired of re- 
cording her breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners, forgetting that 
the cuisine of the Canary Islands, though a matter of intense 
importance to those who travel there, is not a subject of 
specially engrossing interest to the reader, who can scarcely be 
so much absorbed in the mess of vegetables, fruit, and meat, in 
the fowls, in the beefsteaks, in the eggs, in the fried bananas, 
&e., as were hungry travellers avid for a meal. It would 
be easy to point to many other sins of commission in re- 
cording at unnecessary length dull details of travel; and, on the 
whole, it must be said that Mrs. Stone’s inordinate and almost 
unpardonable prolixity has greatly marred, if it has not spoilt, 
what ought to have been an exceptionally attractive book of travel. 
When those who study her pages find her rejoicing in the fact 
that she learnt how to write on horseback they must devoutly 
wish that she had been a little less deft with her fingers, and had 
not been able or anxious to record every petty incident ; so much 
of the work might be left out with advantage, and half would 
certainly be so much better than the whole. 

If, however, Tenerife and its Six Satellites (not a very accurate 
title, by the way) is marked by a grave defect which should cer- 
tainly have been avoided, it must also be said that it is marked by 
very exceptional merit. As has been stated above, it is the 
record of a journey of singular interest, pursued with admirable 
energy and determination. Notwithstanding some exceedingly 
valuable chapters on the history of the islands, the student of 
Mrs. Stone’s book is not likely to admire her as a writer, but 
he can hardly fail greatly to admire her as a traveller. Indeed, her 
book, which is totally free from boastfulness or —_ gives the 
idea that she is exactly what a traveller should be; of unfailing 
courage and energy, and also of unfailing equanimity, daunted by 
nothing, turned back by nothing, and, though perfectly appreciative, 
as every rational being should be, of comfort and good cheer, when 
they can be had, willing to undergo discomfort, hardship, and 
hunger sooner than relinquish seeing anything that can be seen. 
It is interesting to note that when, after much arduous travel, she 
was prostrated by severe illness in Las Palmas (capital of the 
Grand Canary, not to be confounded with Palma), the idea of 

iving up Lanzarote and Fuerteventura never crossed her mind. 
She was absolutely determined to proceed, and the record ofa 
journey in little known countries pursued by a lady with such a 
spirit as this can hardly fail to be interesting, however distracting 
her volubility may be. That, if carried away sometimes by 
enthusiasm, she is, on the whole, accurate, those who have 
visited each of the seven islands can testify, and it is not at all 
impossible that her book may stimulate many to travel in the 
wonderful archipelago, and may lead to the discovery not only that 
Orotava and Las Palmas are far better for invalids than Funchal, 
but also that Arrecife, the capital of strange Lanzarote, is destined 
to be one of the great health resorts of the world. 

Owing to want of space, we can only touch on those portions 
of Mrs. Stone’s lengthy narrative which relate to the less known 
amongst the islands, and must pass over her accounts—some- 
times tedious, it must be said—of places which are more or less 
py a by travellers. She naturally went first to Tenerife, 
and landed of course at that dullest of seaport towns, Santa Cruz, 
which possesses but one object of interest, and that very painful 
interest, for which were lost in Nelson's 
unfortunate boat attack on the place in 1797. From Santa Cruz 
she journeyed by the fine high road which is so well known to all 
who have visited Tenerife to the Puerto de Orotava, gazing on the 
so-called valley without the intense admiration which other 
travellers have felt for it. From Orotava she went to some rarely 
visited villages, and ascended the Peak by a route not often 
traversed, getting involved in considerable difficulties, owing to 
the incapacity of a local guide. She por however, with 
indomitable energy, and duly reached the summit, Shortly after- 
wards she gave a yet greater proof of courage and determination ; 
for she embarked on board one of the unutterably dirty and un- 
comfortable little trading schooners, and sailed first to San 
Sebastian. in Gomera, and then to Hierro, the smallest and least 
known of all the island group. Mrs, Stone and her husband 
were the first English who had ever been there, and, finding 
herself in, what is so rare nowadays, a real terra incognita, Mrs. 
Stone was apparently much pleased with Hierro. Less fortunate 
travellers will not perhaps be very greatly charmed with it, 
Whatever the southern and western ae of the island may be 
like, the north-eastern slopes, in which Valverde, the largest town 
or village, is situated, are as ugly and uninteresting as any hill- 
sides can be, Valverde itself is a larger and better place than 
might be expected from its remote situation; and the principal 
inhabitant, the priest Candellaria, is an amiable man, whose intel- 
ligence has not been dimmed by residence in what is certainly an 
out-of-the-way spot. 


From Hierro Mrs. Stone sailed back to Gomera, after exploring 
which in the most thorough manner she returned to Orotava, from 
which place she went to Santa Oruz, the pleasant capital of the 
very beautiful island of Palma, This is probably destined, at no 
far distant time, to become a favourite resort for enterprising 
tourists; butlast winter Englishmen and Englishwomen were so rare 
that boys and girls followed them in the street and —_ came to 
all the windows to stare at them. Perhaps things will be changed 
before long, and many will grow rapturous over an expedition 
which is second only in interest to climbing the Peak of Tenerife— 
the ascent, namely, of the great Caldera (crater) of Palma, which a 
lady can make in a day, although it is more than seven thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. Mounting one of the strong and 
surefooted little mules of the place, the traveller rides nearly the 
whole way up, gaining thus with perfect ease a mountain-top 
whence there is a view of indescribable glory and magnificence. 
Only a portion, less than half, of the crater remains, but what does 
remain constitutes a vast amphitheatre of nature's building, the 
like of which it were surely hard to find. The sloping sides are of 
deep and sullen but of strangely varied hue, sometimes dark red, 
sometimes lurid yellow, with curious, snaky veins twisting through 
them. Not far from the centre runs down a huge ridge, or 
buttress, broken into fantastic peaks and pinnacles, amongst which 
rises a natural cross, which, strange to say, has escaped the 
attention of the Spaniards. The eye travels for long down the 
pitiless slopes of the huge crater, telling of nothing but maleficent 
nature’s work, till a swelling out in them conceals the rest of 
the arid region, and below are seen woodland and green alps, and, 
beneath all, and seemingly at an immense distance below, 
the Atlantic. It is impossible to realize height more thoroughly. 
The traveller feels as if he were about twenty thousand feet above 
the vast expanse of sea which he looks upon. 

Mrs. Stone of course ascended to the highest point of the 
Caldera’s rim and explored Palma with her usual disregard for 
trouble and discomfort, undergoing the indescribable miseries of a 
third-rate Spanish fonda. On quitting Palma she went once more 
to Tenerife, and thence to the Gran Canaria, where she worked with 
the same resolute and indomitable spirit. For the reason given 
above we are unable to follow her really remarkable journeys 
in this great island, historically the most interesting of the Canary 


‘group. It is sufficient to record that here her arduous and 


continuous exertion seems at least to have told upon her and 
that she fell seriously ill. Nothing daunted, however, she re- 
newed her travels again as soon as she got well, and, after seeing 
all the wonders of the Gran Canaria, went to Arrecife, the 
capital of the strange, but withal most fascinating, island of 
Lanzarote, the easternmost of the archipelago. 

It may seem paradoxical to say that Arrecife is a most charm- 
ing place, as it stands in a dreary volcanic waste, without trees, 
without verdure, without streams; but, nevertheless, those who 
have once been there usually feel a strong desire to visit it 
again, Its attractiveness is probably due to its marvellous 
climate, which, when Arrecife is better known, will perhaps be 
considered one of the best in the world. Owing partly to the 
extreme dryness of the island and the absence of vegetable ex- 
halations, and partly to the fact that it is situated on the edge of 
the North-east trades, the air is so bracing and exhilarating that 
languor, depression, and fatigue seem impossible there, and as it 
appears to suit the sick and the strong equally well, it is difficult 
to doubt that it will before long be recognized as the best place 
for a sanatorium, where consumptive patients can recover, and 
where their friends can remain with them without feeling any of 
the terrible lassitude and weariness which are caused by the 
enervating climate of Madeira. What there is to be seen in the 
island of Lanzarote the reader will learn from Mrs. Stone’s book, 
for it is needless to say that she explored it in her usual thorough 
manner. It should be said, however, that she gives but an 
inadequate account of the view from what is called the burning 
mountain, which is much the same as might be expected in the 
moon, if nature had at last provided it with an atmosphere, and 
if a little cultivation had been started here and there upon it. 

From Lanzarote Mrs. Stone went to the adjacent island of 
Fuenteventura, which resembles Lanzarote, but is apparently far 
less interesting, and travelled systematically through it, thus finish- 
ing her task of exploring the whole archipelago, In spite of her 
painful prolixity, her account of it will in all probability rye 
read, as the Canaries are now likely to be much sought. The 
reader will close her second volume with delight and admiration ; 
delight at having got to the end of it, admiration for the lady’s 
unfailing courage and endurance, and indomitable perseverance ; 
qualities, after all, even more valuable than literary skill. Some 
literary skill, we trust, however, Mrs. Stone will bring to bear 
should her work reach, as it deserves to, a second edition. 
Reduced to half its present dimensions, Zenerife and its Sir 
Satellites would be an exceptionally excellent book of travel. 


THE CHURCH BELLS OF KENT.* 


R. STAHLSCHMIDT'S work on the London bell-founders 
was a valuable contribution to historical literature. It was 
included in his volume on Surrey bells; and identified many of 


* The Church Bells of Kent; their Inscriptions, Founders, Uses, and 
Traditions. By J.C. L. Stablschmidt. London: Llliot Stock. 
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the old City “ poters” who plied their craft on the north side of 
the Eastcheap, about the modern Billiter (then Bell-zetter) 
Square. We cannot new discoveries of so important a 
character every day ; and in the present book, although there are 
evidences of plenty of research and untiring quest of accuracy, 
there is not so much to interest the general or historical reader. 

Within the borders of Kent there are almost six hundred 
churches; all have bells except St. Paul's, at Milton by Sitting- 
bourne; three places, on the other hand, have bells but no 
churches, These are Buckland, by Faversham, Hope, and Warden. 
The old church bells may be reckoned at about 2,000, but Mr. 
Stahschmidt does not, of course, deal with new ones. In addition 
to the bells of parish churches, he has examined some “devoted 
absolutely to secular uses,” such as the bells of town-halls; 
but he describes none as of much interest, except that in the clock- 
tower of Leeds Castle, “ the only specimen in England of French 
workmanship” with which he is acquainted. The largest bell 
in the county is that of Canterbury Cathedral, twenty inches 
in diameter. It was cast in 1762, as a successor to “ Great 
Dunstan,” which had cracked, and hangs in the south-western 
tower. Only ninety-eight have as yet been identified as dating 
before the Reformation, of which number some thirty are prior to 
1400. “The two earliest are the very quaint _ at Iwade, 
locally — erroneously) supposed to be two old ships’ bells.” 
These Mr. Stahlschmidt would date before the middle of the 
thirteenth century; but they are without inscription. The 
second bell, at Burham, has on it the name of the founder, 
“ Richard de Wymbis,” who flourished between 1290 and 1315, 
and of whom Mr. Stahlschmidt gave an account in his essay on 
the London bellfounders, already mentioned. But he has also 
been able to identify a workman at Canterbury of the middle of 
the fourteenth century. This was William “le Belyetere,” 
who was there in 1325, as appears from one of the “ Feet 
of Fines” of that year. Mr. Stahlschmidt assigns to his 
foundry eight bells at Bridge and other places in or near the 
ecclesiastical metropolis. There are many other interesting notices 
in this first chapter ; but we contents of 
some of the opening paragra r. Stahlschmidt s no 

ins to find a all he can = srt the late as well as the early 
founders, and presents his readers with a mass of well-digested 
information, the accuracy of which few people will feel inclined 
to question. He passes on next to “ Local Uses” in a chapter 
which will prove most vagy: Hay the general, as distinguished 
from the antiquarian, reader. e eight o'clock bell on Sunday 
morning, so common in Kent and many other counties, is, as Mr. 
Stahlschmidt points out, a survival of the pre-Reformation period, 
when matins were said at that hour, with mass at nine. At 
some vill: the time was seven, and the bell continues to be 
rung at that hour, At Biddenden, Leigh, and Speldhurst both 
the matins and the mass bells are still rung, and the same usage 

revailed until quite recently at Eastry and at Sittingbourne. 
Mr. Stahlschmidt picks out Edenbridge, and the inhabitants of 
that pretty parish will probably be surprised to tind “they have, 
of course quite unwittingly, conserved ancient Sunday bell-uses 
— perfectly, Matins-bell at 7, Mass-bell at 8 a.m., Sanctus 
peal at 1 P.a., and Ave at 6, added to a doubtful survival in 
the shape of a sermon- at 94.M.,make up a good record.” 
The church, which is of the two-aisled pattern, rather common in 
Kent, has a peal of six bells, all modern. 

Of week-day peals, also, Mr. Stahlschmidt gives a very in- 
teresting account. He has only found the “ Morning Ave” 
surviving at Canterbury Cathedral, where it is rung at 5.45 in 
summer and at 6.45 in winter. At Cowden it has only been given 
up of late years. “ An abnormal, daily, early is rung at 
Smeeth at 8 a.m.—so unusual a custom that it is probably a 
survival, most likely of the morning Ave peal, ch , perhaps 
gradually, to suit the convenience of lazy sextons.” In this very 
ancient Norman church there is but one bell, two having been 
sold in the last century “ by a churchwarden for funds to repair 
the roof, instead of making a rate.” The curfew is well repre- 
sented in Kent. Of special ancient customs Mr. Stahlschmidt 
notices the Shriving-bell on Shrove Tuesday, which has in quite 
recent times died out in Kent, though it still flourishes in 
Surrey ; the Gleaning-bell, also extinct; the “ Brandgoose-bell,” 
at which markets are o at Sandwich; and the various 
usages connected with the “ Passing-bell or Death Knell.” The 
normal use in Kent seems to be to ring the “ Death Knell as 
soon as notice reaches the clerk or sexton, unless the sun has 
Set, in which case it is rung at an early hour the following 
morning.” The use of “tellers” to denote the sex of the 
deceased is found by Mr. Stahlschmidt to be very universal. 
In most cases “ Nine tellers make a man,” the well-known 
tule converted so often into a proverb about tailors. It is 
not common to give the age denoted by the number of strokes. 
Mr. Stahlschmidt concludes this chapter with a complaint that 

ge-ringing is so rare in Kent. The cause he believes 
to be the want of local support, and, since the abolition of 
church rates, the want of the trifling sum given to the ringers. 
Now the whole burden of such expenses falls upon the parson, and 
in these days, when glebes are unlet, parsons who have many calls 
on their income cease, in Mr. Stahlschmidt’s words, “to respond 
to the less urgent ones.” 

The rest of the volume consists of an account, arranged 
alphabetically, of the bells in each parish in the whole county, 
and the local usages in respect of ringing, chiming, and tolling. 
At Ash by Sandwich Planché described the ancient custom of 


tolling the curfew in the evening, and s of “ the five o'clock 
bell rung every morning, [which] though it now only summons 
man ‘to go forth to his work and to his labour,’ formerly at the 
same hour called priest and people to Matins.” This last state- 
ment, as Mr, Stablschmidt points out, is incorrect. “ Matins were 
not for the laity, unless members of a religious body. The early 
morning (daily) peal was styled the Ave-bell, or Morning 
Angelus.” Mr. Stahlschmidt is not, however, content with de- 
molishing } Planché. He pours contempt on Gray. “The 

uotation from Gray's Elegy, too, is a pretty bit of poetical fic- 
tion. A bell which is rung at 8 p.m. in the winter months only 
(there would be no fire to ‘cover’ in the summer) can hardly be 
said to herald the departure of a sun which had set some three or 
four hours before.” This is very shocking, but Mr. Stahlschmidt 
is no respecter of poets. He goes one by one through all the 
Kentish churches, and it is hardly possible to turn over a single 
page without finding something curious. There are large extracts 
of the usual kind from parochial records, such as “ Ffor oyle for the 
hells when theye were new hanged, viijd.,” and “ Paid Hodges for 
Beere ye Bell gar had willst he was heare, 6s.” The records 
relating to the casting of a new bell in 1588 for the church at 
Bethersden are most amusing, especially where the church wardens 
complain that they have no more money, and that the bell-founder 
“did procure a wrytt,” but the whole story is too long to quote. 
Mr. Stahlschmidt intersperses his notes with criticism, and any 
one who has spent a few days at Ashford, where there is a very fine 
peal, will agree with him in his remark :—-“ The selection of tunes, 
one for each day of the week, is not very happy.” 


BARBE’S TRAGEDY OF GOWRIE HOUSE.* 


O the end of time, no doubt—unless it should please heaven 
to bring to light some conclusive piece of evidence— 
Scotsmen will exercise their wits upon the puzzle of the Gowrie 
lot. Mr. Barbé, by his name, should trace his descent from 
rance; but the alliance between France and Scotland is of old 
standing, and he certainly displays a thoroughly Scottish zeal in 
investigating the details of “ the Tragedy of Gowrie House.” For 
ourselves, we confess to feeling somewhat languid on the sub- 
ject. Perhaps this is tantamount to a confession of not having 
made a special study of it. To come to any settled conviction 
on the point, it would be necessary. to have examined all 
the evidence in the case, and to have the qualifications of an 
expert for judging of the genuineness of the Logan letters. But 
without taking so much trouble, it is clear that the case is incon- 
clusive either way. It is not in the least antecedently improbable 
that two Scotsmen of high degree should have conspired to 
kidnap or murder their King; but neither is it antecedently im- 
probable that a Scottish king, or indeed any king at the close of 
the sixteenth century, should have plotted the taking off of two 
inconvenient subjects. When we come to the legal evidence, 
we are met with the fact that some of those concerned were 
tortured—one unhappy man is expressly said to have been “ ex- 
tremely booted.” Consequently their evidence, and that of all 
those upon whose minds the fear of torture operated, is for 
historical purposes worthless, Then, even without torture, no 
case for the Crown was ever honestly got up in those days. It 
— be an honest case to begin with, but it was sure to be 
dishonestly strengthened; and the result, hy a righteous retribu- 
tion, is that in later days people are led to discredit the whole. 
If the Logan letters should be incontestably proved to be for- 
geries, it does not follow that the story which they were forged 
to confirm was a lie from the beginning. According to modern 
notions, the evidence that Gowrie was a traitor is not strengthened 
by the use of torture to extort evidence that he was a sorcerer 
as well; but the absurdity or the irrelevance of the second 
charge does not prove the falsity of the first. The true con- 
clusion is, that it is impossible to form any judgment upon 
evidence got up after the fashion of these days. Finally, for 
our part we confess that our interest in the “ Tragedy of 
Gowrie House ” would be warmer if the house itself had not 
gone the way of nearly everything that one wants to see in 
erth—that is to say, it was pulled down early in this century. 
It appears that its historic value had already been much diminished 
by alterations made in the previous century; but we do not 
early gather from Mr. Barbé whether these are to be laid to the 
of the Town Council of Perth or to that of the Duke of 
Cumberland. In consequence of these alterations, the plan of 
Gowrie House dated 1806 (which is reproduced by Mr. Barbé) 
does not show the turret in which the most striking scene of the 
drama was enacted. It would have been better if this had been 
distinctly stated, as the reader who finds the 1806 plan introduced 
into the midst of the narrative of the events of 1600 may spend 
some time in searching vainly for a turret to answer the descrip- 
tion. Further on, however, there are two plans, showing the 
turret, main staircase, and “ black turnpike” or dark windi 
staircase, a knowledge of the position of which is essential to 
the clear understanding of the details of the story. 
The official version of the Gowrie affair is, in brief, thus :— 
Early on the 5th of August, 1600, when King James was going 
out hunting in the park of Falkland, Alexander, called the Master 


* The Tragedy of Gowrie House: an Historical Study. By Louis A. 
Barbé. Paisley: A. Gardner; and 12 Paternoster Row, London. 
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of Ruthven, a youth of nineteen, brother to John, Earl of Gowrie, 
came to the King with a somewhat cock-and-bull story of the 
arrest of a suspicious stranger carrying a pot of foreign gold coins. 
After some demur, James rode with the Master, seven or more of 
the Royal attendants following at intervals, to Gowrie House— 
the prisoner being understood to be detained somewhere under the 
control of Ruthven. Aftera rather makeshift dinner, at which 
the elder brother, the Earl of Gowrie, waited on the King, the 
younger Ruthven, with much secresy and mystery, took James 
upstairs into a remote turret-chamber, where stood, not a prisoner 
in bonds, but an armed man. Then Ruthven locked the door, 
and turned upon the King with threats and oaths, taxing him 
with the death of his, Ruthven’s, father (the Earl of Gowrie 
executed in 1584). A scuffle ensued, in which James managed to 
get his head out of the window and to cry for help. His attendants 
ran up by both staircases, breaking open the doors, and, with the 
usual loyal excess of zeal, despatched first the Master of Ruthven 
and then the Earl of Gowrie, who had come later upon the scene 
—according to the official version, with seven or eight followers, 
or only one, according to another. The two Ruthvens’ mouths 
‘were thus sealed for ever. 

Even at the time there was a widespread belief that the whole 
thing was a cold-blooded scheme on the King’s part for getting 
rid of the Ruthvens, The beginning of the story—the prisoner 
and the pot of gold business—rests entirely on King James's word ; 
for no one pretended to be privy to what passed—or, as Mr. Barbé 
is pleased to say, “ transpired ”—between the King and Alexander 
Ruthven in their first conversation in the park. Proof was felt 
to be wanting, and with some difficulty the armed man of the 
turret, or a man who was induced. to for him, was dis- 
covered. As during the scuffle he had assisted the King rather 
than his employer Ruthven, and as he duly gave corroboration 
to the royal story, he not only escaped prosecution, but was sub- 
stantially rewarded. Further corroboration was afforded some 
years later by means of a notary in Eyemouth, George Sprot, 
who, so far from profiting thereby, got hanged for not sooner 
revealing his knowledge. After his death, five letters were pro- 
duced, which were said to have been found aa papers, and 
which purported to be written by the late Robert Logan of 


Restalrig, the owner of Fast Castle. Of these letters, three were. 


to an unknown “ Right Honourable Sir,” one to a Laird Bour, a 
sort of underling of Logan's, and one to Gowrie himself. 
They darkly indicate the existence of a conspiracy in which 
these four men, with the addition of Alexander Ruthven, 
were concerned. Its exact nature is never allowed to appear, 
though there thrice occur mysterious intimations of its resem- 
blance to something in an unknown tale of “a nobleman of 
Padua.” The young Earl of Gowrie, it must be observed, had 
studied at the University of Padua—dabbling in magic there, as 
his enemies asserted. Vague as are the expressions of the letters, 
the law officers of the Crown assumed that they implied a plot for 
the King’s murder; the more modern interpretation is that the 

lot was for kidnapping James and conveying him by sea to the 

ely stronghold of Fast Castle. 

It is not very difficult to point out many weaknesses and incon- 
sistencies in this story—a strange one enough as thus briefly told, 
and in its details still more open to criticism. The task of picking 
it to pieces has several times been undertaken—amongst others by 
Mr. Bissot in one of his Essays on Historical Truth, published in 
1871. Mr. Barbé does not say whether he has pod this or any 
previous advocacy of the Gowries’ side of the case; but if he had 
seen Mr. Bisset’s essay, he would hardly, we think, have laid 
stress on a supposed discrepancy in the official ‘“ Discourse” 
relative to Alexander Ruthvens disposal of his gold-bearing 
stranger. The difficulty is raised by the use of the word “ house,” 
and disappears if we accept Mr. Bisset’s explanation that “house ” 
then had the sense of “room.” Ruthven said that he had secured 
his man “ in a privy derned house ”—not, we take it, a separate 
building, as our present author implies, but, as the earlier essayist 
says, “a private solitary room.” Further on in the “ Discourse ” 
it is stated that, in order to reach the prisoner, the King was 
taken by Ruthven “through three or four sundry houses ”—i.e. 
the disused-gallery and “ gallery-chamber” on the upper floor of 
the south side of Gowrie House. Allowing for a little exagge- 
ration on His Majesty’s part as to the number of “ houses ” that 
he passed through, and the number of doors that Ruthven locked 
behind him, the story here hangs well enough together. 

Mr. Barbé has availed himself of all the light that can be 
thrown upon the affair by the English and Scots State Papers, 
the Reports of the Historical MSS. Commission, and the letters 
of the French Ambassador Boissise. It is noteworthy that, 
according to this last es the Scottish Queen (Anne 
of Denmark) plainly showed her regret for the Ruthvens’ 
death. This may explain, or be explained by, the rumour that 
jealousy with re; to his wife was King James's motive for 
putting young Alexander Ruthven out of the way. But motives 
of this kind are always easy to impute, and difficult either 
to prove or to disprove. The Royal jealousy—on political, not 
conjugal, grounds—of the elder brother is a better ascertained 
fact. Perhaps the most important part of Mr. Barbé's essay is 
that in which he shows how strained were the relations—to use 
the modern political slang—between the young Earl of Gowrie 
and his King. For one thing, there were pecuniary unpleasant- 
nesses. The Crown was in long-standing debt to the House of 
Gowrie, to the extent, with accumulated interest, of over 8c,00ol. 
(in English money), and it had in effect undertaken to see that 


the claims of the young Earl, who was himself being pressed by 
his inherited creditors, were satisfied in the _— of a year from 
June 20, 1600. Only a few days later the King was vainly ap- 
pealing to a Convention of the Estates to grant him 10,000 
crowns; and, strangely enough, the Earl of Gowrie came out. 
with a strong speech in opposition. Not two months later 
Gowrie lay slain in his own house at Perth—his claims on the 
Treasury being thus effectually cancelled, and his opposition to 
his Sovereign chastised. This at least is the commentary sug- 
gested by Mr. Barbé. But, though he supplies sufficient motives 
for the King to rid himself of Gowrie, we are not so sure that 
he has, as he asserts, shown that Gowrie had on his side 
no motive for laying violent hands on James. Burton has justly 
observed that “Seizing upon or kidnapping a king had in 
that day become almost a constitutional method of effecting 
a change of ministry in Seotland.” After Gowrie had placed him- 
self in open opposition, and had marked himself out for the King’s. 
personal resentment, is it altogether unlikely that he should have 
meditated a coup d’Etat which would make him master of the 
situation? Nevertheless, we acknowledge that Mr. Barbé, though 
his arguments are sometimes overstrained, has in the main put 
forth a strong case against the credibility of the official narrative, 
and of the received interpretation of the Logan letters. One im- 
probability, however, he does not grapple with. It must be 
strong evidence indeed which would make us believe that King 
James would, deliberately and of malice aforethought, imperil his 
own sacred person in such a touch-and-go undertaking as the 
murder of the two Ruthvens in their own house, among their own 
—— There is another theory which Mr. Barbé in one part of 

is work seems willing to accept—to wit, that all the mischief 
was brought about by a sudden and unreasonable panic on the part 
of King James, arising out of some sharp words that passed be- 
tween him and Alexander Ruthven concerning the execution of 
the latter’s father. This theory we will not discuss further than. 
to remark that it is not easily to be reconciled with the view 
which the author at other times advocates, of a deep-laid and 
subtle plot for the destruction of the Ruthvens. 


A CONCISE GRAMMAR OF THE DUTCH LANGUAGE. 


gory are necessary evils. The new edition of Ahn’s 
Dutch Grammar, being revised by real scholars, may be 
taken to diminish the evil as far as possible. Among its merits 
are a very short but clear and useful philological introduction by 
Dr. Hoogvliet (but we protest, for our part, that we have for 
some time known that Dutch is a real language), a much more 
correct account of the pronunciation than we have ever seen in a 
popular form before (some details, such as the modification of 
short ¢ in a word like /icht, are omitted, and of course an English- 
man can realize the difficulties only by hearing native Dutch), a 
general sweeping away of the canaeen rubbish still too common 
in elementary books, the separation of the theoretical part from. 
the introductory practical part, and careful indication of differ- 
ences between the written and the spoken languages—a point 
seldom attended to, and almost as important in Dutch as in 
English. It would be an improvement in the select passages for 
reading if the dates of the authors were given, and a little more 
literary information besides purely linguistic matter. It is well 
to give a specimen of Vosmaer's hexameters, but the reader should 
not be left to suppose that hexameters are as much naturalized in 
Dutch as in German. The only errors we have noted in the 
English are wineyard for vineyard, and “Iam afraid we'll [for 
“ we shall ”] have rain.” Altogether we can strongly commend 
the book. English readers may be warned, however, that while 
it is easy for any educated Englishman to learn to read Dutch, 
especially if he knows German and something of the history of his 
own language, command of the spoken language is quite another 
matter. The intonation is much nearer to English than to 
German, but still not easy to catch ; the vowel-system is peculiar 
and difficult, and colloquial knowledge of German, though it may 
serve to eke out rudiments of Dutch in making oneself understood 
somehow, is rather a hindrance than a help both to correct speak- 
ing and to understanding the speech of natives, 


MR. FROUDE ON THE WEST INDIES.t 


R. FROUDE'S book on the West Indies will be welcomed 
by West Indians if only because it directs English attention 
to their most unhappy case and desperate condition. Let us 
admit at once that its tone is wholesome, and its main conclusion 
indisputable—that if England neglects to take the case in hand 
promptly, and to deal with the condition in some energetic and 
thorough manner, there will shortly be no colonies in the West 
Indies—meaning communities of white citizens—to trouble about. 
This conclusion is not the less sound because, like his second title, 
and many of his historical passages, Mr. Froude has evidently 
* A Concise Grammar of the Dutch 
(of Leiden). London: Triibner & 
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red it. in his usual manner, before he set out on his travels. 
e moral comes in when the story is scarce begun. We are in- 
troduced to the Bow of Ulysses, with all the appropriate classical 
furniture, even before Mr. Froude had started on his own Odyssey. 
The general condition of that renowned weapon, we are told, is 
unimpaired—which is remarkable, considering the amount of 
work it has done, “ The worms have not eaten into the horn or 
the moths injured the string; but the owner of the house is away, 
and the suitors of Penelope-Britannia consume her substance,” 
&c. &c. They cannot string the bow, of course, being degenerate 
Liberals and Separatista, but in due time the master of the house 
comes and “ the cord is stretched once more upon the notch, 
singing te the touch of the finger with the sharp note of the 
swallow, and the arrows fly to their mark in the hearts of the 
pretenders, while Pallas Athene looks on approving from her 
coign of vantage.” It is a very pretty apologue, though a little 
the worse for wear, and perhaps too flattering to the maker of the 
weapon. Mr. Froude, as one who has pulled a bow himself, will 
never be able to persuade us that any instrument can be left 
about so long unused without permanent injury. However this 
may be, it is encouraging to know that, even before he sets sail 
on his voyage of exploration, Mr. Froude’s patriotic fervour 
had enabled him to solve the West Indian mystery. We have 
only to give up choosing men for Ministers by the fluency of 
their tongues, to put down the talkers and exalt the doers, 
and the empire is saved, together with Barbados (which Mr. 
Froude insists on spelling with an e in the ancient manner), and 
Grenada, and Tobago. Meanwhile, after a few preliminary 
metaphors and complimentary remarks about the present genera- 
tion of Englishmen—who are said to be just now only sick because 
of “moulting”—the sea-rover embarks on his adventure. The 
sight of the Carribean Sea evokes memories of Drake and Morgan, 
Penn and Venables, and of Rodney's great victory of 1782, which 
broke our long spell of ill-luck and restored to us the mastery of 
the ocean. Mr. Froude speaks with a not excessive patriotic 
fervour. Unfortunately Kingsley had been before him, here and 
elsewhere, on the rhetorical path. In the description of scene 
Mr. Froude was never great. It is in figures that his forte is 
rather than in landscape. At Barbados (in the derivation of 
which word Mr. Froude has a theory of his own that it came, not 
from the bearded trees along the shore, but from a race of hairy 
aboriginals now extinct—a theory insupportable in the face of the 
facts; first, that there never were any inhabitants there since the 
historic period; next, that the Caribs, of whom the primeval 
settlers must have been a branch, are noted for beardlessness) 
Mr. Froude, missing what one might suppose to be the cha- 
racteristic features of that very remarkable spot, occupied himself 
in noting the extreme gracefulness of the negro women, It is 
interesting to know (it was after a “ cock-tail,” locally a “ swizzle,” 
a seductive drink compounded of rum and sugar and pounded ice 
and Angostura bitters) thatin Mr. Froude’s eyes their figures seemed 
so good, and they carried themselves so well,that they might serve 
sculptors for models. There is no accounting for tastes. Let us 
remember that Mr. Froude had just landed after a sea-voyage, 
followed by a drink which, as he observes, is “ highly agreeable 
to the taste and effective for its immediate purpose.” After a few 
hours at Barbados, he goes to Trinidad, passing by St. Vincent 
and Grenada, of which latter island he gives a picture somewhat 
confused ; for in one page he dwells on its wretchedness and ruin— 
“not Babylon itself, with all its bats and owls, was more dreary 
and desolate”—and in the next we are told that, though the 
white settlers had “ melted away,” there was a flourishing com- 
munity of free blacks, cultivating the soil they owned and growing 
coffee, cocoa, and oranges successfully. At Trinidad Mr. Froude 
is taken as usual to the Government House, and amidst his 
luxurious surroundings studies much at his ease the West Indian 
question. What he has to tell us of the actual condition of the 
island is, from personal observation, very little indeed, and that 
little cannot be trusted. He had not even enterprise enough to 
visit the Pitch Lake, the most curious and valuable of all Trinidad’s 
possessions, on the ground that a black lake was not so beautiful 
as one of the usual colour. But he is profuse of prophecy and of 
exhortation, referring us for natural scenery to Kingsley, and 
perhaps wisely refraining from statistics. Returning to Barbados 
to spend a few days there, and then on, in the usual round, to 
St. Lucia, Dominica, and Jamaica, stopping fora couple of hours, 
without landing, at Martinique—two hours occupied in shaping 
the prediction that in the next war between England and France 
“Martinique might take possession of the rest of the Antilles 
with little difficulty”—always supposing that we did not take 
Martinique, as we have done three or four times already. Of 
Dominica, which is the fairest of all these island Edens and one 
of the most hopeless, Mr. Froude has much to say ; for he seems to 
have landed and to have spent a few days there in actual exploration. 
We had been promised that we should hear of some real Caribs 
there ; but we hear nothing, for the reason that there are none. 
There are no Caribs now extant in the West Indies, though in 
St. Vincent there are still to be found some who claim to be of 
Carib blood, a good deal mixed with African. 

Mr. Froude has a running accompaniment through all his 
journeys—the accompaniment often overrunning and overpowering 
theme—which, on the twentieth repetition of the same mourn- 
ful note of desolation, tempered by the same shrill touch of admo- 
Rition, and something very like scolding, becomes a little mono- 
tonous. The story of his travels is, in fact, being perpetually lost, 
like a track in the high woods, amid the luxuriance of the sur- 


rounding growth of rhetorical foliage. Even West Indians must 
tire a little of the eternal strain of woe, especially when no suffi- 
cient reason is shown why the sorrow should bear that emphasis. 
Mr. Froude’s own observations and his pictures do not justify his 
very awenping conclusions. His facts not fit his theories. To 
cherish the West Indies is doubtless a national duty. To cherish 
the West Indies, however, or (taking the low commercial view of 
the matter) to be prepared to give a fair price for honest English- 
grown seeny ae and to eschew the vile product of foreign bounty 
and protected beet, because it was in these waters were formed the 
men who drove the Armada to wreck and ruin, we must feel is 
bringing the question to too fine a touch. Sometimes it is Mr. 
Froude himself who furnishes a weapon, quite wantonly, to those 
who would get rid of the whole question by getting rid of the 
islands. He does not say all that can be said in favour of their 
retention from the economical side. He trusts too much to the 
sentimental argument. The main burden of his song, taken up before 
he sees the West Indies and sustained after he has left them, is that 
the white individuals wither, while the nigger is more and more. 
That, we fear, is a song not wholly of melancholy in the ears of Glad- 
stonian Radicals and English Home Rulers. That Rodney and his 
captains did not fight to win a paradise for African negroes may 
be true enough, but not truer than that Cromwell and Williaur 
did not fight to make the Healys and the O’Briens masters of 
Ireland. The founders of the Empire, we shall be told, “ builded 
better than they knew.” Has not the negro in Jamaica attained 
to household suffrage? Is not Barbados free? If the Wes? 
Indies are perishing, it is in strict accordance with the best of 
principles, Jis meurent guéris. Mr. Froude’s own contribu- 
tions to the burning nigger question would be of more value had 
he leaned less at starting upon such authorities as the author of 
Tom Cringle’s Log. Disappointed at not meeting with the 
luxurious planter of fiction, the sybarite who passes his days 
drinking sangaree in a hammock and meditating practical jokes on 
his friends in the intervals of flogging his niggers, Mr. Froude 
seems to have fallen back upon his next resource, of going to live 
with the Governor. As in New Zealand he studied the problems 
of local finance and the native policy by spending his time with 
Sir George Grey in Kawau—which is as though a man were to 
shut himself up with Mr. Gladstone on Lundy Island to study 
the condition of Ireland—so in the West Indies Mr. Froude’s 
way was to stay with the Governor or Colonial Secretary at his 
house, It is a shrewd device, especially in a country where there 
are no hotels, but one not always calculated to assist the process 
of honest inquiry. Governors of Crown Colonies are precisel 
they who think well of the colonies they govern. What is it 
to them that the West Indies are being abandoned by the 
whites? White or black, they are something to govern. It is 
impossible not to see that his hosts have influenced Mr. Froude to- 
a very large extent—making him set down in his book facts which 
are contrary to his theories, and persuading him of things which, 
if true, rob his complaints of much of their sting and leave his 
remedies without point. 
As to these remedies, where practicable, they bring no con- 
solation. Before they can be tried—and if that is all the change 
roposed—it is tolerably certain that the present race of West 
ndian proprietors will cease to be. Mr. Froude’s recommendation 
is that England should take over the government of the West 
Indies, tu administer it after the East Indian manner, doing 
away with the farce of local representative assemblies. The 
change doubtless would be better for both blacks and whites, for 
England and for the colonies; but by itself it would do little to 
repair the commercial or even the political mischief which has 
been done by the last sixty years of misrule. To attempt to fit 
the ee of free government upon any community of n 
apart from the influence, the example, and the direction of white 
men, would be an experiment equal in wisdom to that of entrusting 
the inmates of the monkey-house in Regent's Park with the duty 
of their own control, apart from the keepers, Mr. Froude’s testimony 
to the character of the negro race is precisely the same as that of 
every other impartial observer. It is even too flattering, through 
the causes to which we have alluded. Mr. Froude has evidently 
been taken to see the brightest side of negro life ; and he talks about 
the “ peasantry ” of Jamaica and their unobtrusive efforts to raise 
themselves by their industry, as though he had never heard of 
their incurable vices of laziness, unthrift, and thieving. With 
what object are these pictures held up to us, if not to tempt us to 
acquiesce in the conclusion to which, there is reason to believe, 
Bnitish officialism has arrived at in regard to the West Indies— 
namely, that it is possible to administer these so-called colonies 
with a purely black population, with white Governors, Secretaries, 
and the usual administrative staff? From such a delusion as this 
Mr. Froude himself is free ; but not less impracticable is the idea he 
cherishes of Europeanizing the West Indies. Why cannot we do 
in Jamaica, he asks, what the Spaniards have done in Caba— 
people the island with our own race und colour?— We cannot under- 
stand any one who has lived in the Tropics putting such a ques- 
tion. The answer is that the climate forbids, Even if Englishmen 
were as + ee Jamaica is not as New Zealand or Tasmania. 
The only European race who seem to be proof against the deteri- 
orating and exterminating influences of climate is the Spanish. 
Something, indeed, may be done in the mountains and uplands 
of Jamaica by the planting of English colonies; but such an expe- 
riment would only complicate the nearer and more pressing issue, 
which is, what to do with the West Indies ?—an issue which 
Mr. Froude, with the best intentions, has clouded with super- 
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fluous rhetoric. We are entreated not to commit the destinies 
of the West Indies to a people who will nanan | become even as 
the Haytians, preserving their good temper and the elegance of 
their forms, but practising Vaudour and eating their babies. We 
are told that the white race is “melting away,” while furnished 
with a very insufficient reason for their doing so, and no scheme 
atall for their rescue. Upon one subject, that of labour, Mr. 
Froude is most unsatisfactory. The Coolie question, in which 
lies, as many believe, the solution of the whole problem, econo- 
mical as well as political, he entirely neglects or passes by care- 
lessly. One service he has done, however, and for that, we sup- 
Row, we should be grateful—he will make people read about the 
est Indi 


THE FLEET.* 


yg title of this book and the name of the compiler sufficiently 
inform us what we may expect. It is a book by a professional 
bookmaker, more ingenious at his business doubtless than some 
other practitioners whom it would be unkind to name, but still a 
bookmaker who differs from an author much as, to use a homely 
comparison, a “ translator” differs from a shoemaker. The trans- 
lator is one who fits old uppers to new soles, while the shoemaker 
creates, with no other material than the leather itself, the new 
boot complete ; in the same way, the bookmaker scrapes together 
the old materials and dresses them up for the market newly grouped 
and freshly set. Just as Mr. Ashton’s previously published works, 
Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne and the Dawn of the 
Nineteenth Century, were essentially “made” books—collocations 
of scraps, cuttings, and old materials taken from quarries accessible 
to every one—so The Ficet is similarly compiled and copied from 
books ‘ben to every dabbler in eighteenth-century literature. 
The extracts are, it is true, cut out and pasted together with con- 
siderable industry, some power of connecting things pleasantly, and 
the “ appearance,” as wine merchants say in their lists, of research. 
Now in the Social Life under Queen Anne there were many points of 
real interest quite new to the ordinary reader, even to one familiar 
with the Spectator and the Tatler; so that to any who had not 
studied the time and its manners the book offered. many curious 
contrasts. Unfortunately about the Fleet River, even if we in- 
clude its prison and its marriages, there seems absolutely nothing 
to say which has not been said over and over again in the — 
histories of London, not to speak of the novels and dramas whic 
have used the rich mine of the prison and the marriages for their 
plots. There had not hitherto, to be sure, been produced any 
— monogram upon the Fleet River, and the compiler may 
P ead that, in collecting ther all that can be gathered concern- 
ing this brook, he has up a “long-felt” gap. Bookmakers 
have always a long-felt gap to fill or a long-felt want to supply. 
This particular gap, however, is one which, if perceived at 
all, is a gap which we would rather leave open. We mean 
that, though it is not without interest to trace topographically the 
course of the Fleet River, or that of the Tyburn, or even that of 
the Wall Brook, that has been done already and quite recently, 
and with sufficient fulness, in Mr. Loftie’s History of London. The 
Fleet River, in its five-miles’ course, flows past a great many 
places which belong in one way or the other to the history of this 
Great city. They have, however, little or nothing to do with the 
leet, and have been fully and admirably described in Howitt’s 
Northern Heights of London and a great many other books. It is 
the curse laid upon the bookmaker that there has always been 
erty and generally a great many people, on his ground 
ore. 
The River of Wells, Holebourne, or the Fleet, is formed by the 
anion of two brooks, flowing respectively from the Highgate and 
the Hampstead Ponds, the former supplying the larger branch. 
The Highgate Ponds, indeed, make a chain of as pretty little 
lakelets as need be desired, especially those which lie within Caen 
Park, whose woods formed part of the old Middlesex Forest. 
These little streams flow down the valleys on either side of Par- 
liament Hill—that great grassy mound facing the Tumulus, and 
itself crowned with an ancient earthwork. They unite due west 
of Primrose Hill,and flow in a single stream through Camden 
Town, nearly along the line of Great College Street, in front of 
Old St. Pancras Church between the two great railway-stations, 
and crossing the Euston Road just where the Metropolitan Railway 
station of King’s Cross stands, The course of the stream then 
runs a little east of the Gray’s Inn Road, through what is now a 
network of about the most dreary streets in the whole of London. 
Near its east bank stood Bagnigge Wells, and, lower down, 
Hockley in the Hole; it flows past the walls of Cold Bath 
Fields Prison, passes near Clerkenwell Green, and sounder what is 
now the Holborn Viaduct into the Thames at Blackfriars Bridge. 
All this, from a . <9 point of view, is very interest- 
ing and valuable. t it is not new. Everybody knows that 
there was once a stream rising in the Northern Heights, making 
its way along the valleys between the clay hills, and forming 
# natural moat to London Wall on its west side. The stream 
is now completely hidden and covered over; yet it once ran 
through green meadows, and formed a creek which, like Queen- 
hithe, was a kind of port on the Thames. When these facts have 
been grasped one’s curiosity about the river is satisfied. If one 


* The Fleet; its River, Prison, and Marriages. By John Ashton. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


wished to learn more, Hone’s books, which are accessible enough, 
contain drawings of the Fleet at various points, and there are in 
the eighteenth-century literature allusions in plenty to the dis- 
reputable people who used to live near its mouth in Turnmill 
Street, and to the filthy condition of the Fleet itself. 

But so — a thing as to know enough to understand con- 
temporary allusions will never do. Interest must be created. 
The Fleet River must be connected with places which happen to 
have been near its banks when it had any banks; we must have 
a learned dissertation upon its name—a thing settled in a moment 
by reference to an Anglo-Saxon Dictionary without Mr. Ashton’s 
imaginary necessity for appealing to Professor Skeat—it is as if, 
on the faith of Riddell’s Latin Dictionary, we were to conclude that 
homo may be translated by man, and were then to appeal to the 
great Donaldson, or the great Kennedy, or the great Jebb, in 
corroboration of this hazardous and tentative conclusion; a 
quotation on the scouring of the Fleet, from Stow's Survey 
of London—“ Ed. 1603, the last edition, which consequently has 
his best corrections ”—* his best corrections ” indicates a scholarly 
comparison of different editions on this weighty point—shows 
indeed a careful attention to even the smallest details of the 
subject. Again, since the Fleet River was also called the River 
of Wells, we are tempted to quote what FitzStephen—poor 
FitzStephen can never be left out—hath on the subject of London 
wells in general, though the connexion with the Fleet River is 
doubtful. This naturally brings us to the water supply of 
London and to a quotation in Law Latin, concerning which Mr. 
Ashton shows the ripeness of his own scholarship by the remark, 
original and brilliant, that a modern schoolboy would be birched 
for writing it—of course it is written in the well-known medizval 
Law Latin, a language by itself. We then go quite out of our 
way to trace the course of the Westbourne. The ground thus 
cleared, we are at last free to follow the course of the Fleet itself 
from its source to its mouth. 

Now from source to mouth there is not a single place which 
can be connected in any way with this poor little stream. 
That is to say, a river like the Thames, running past the 
ancient city of Oxford, the town of Reading, the castle of 
Windsor, the hanging woods of Cliefden, and a hundred other 
interesting places, appropriates them ; they belong to the Thames; 
they would not have existed save for theriver Thames. The poor 
little Fleet can appropriate nothing, because nothing exists in con- 
sequence of its stream—nothing, not so much as a water-mill ; one 
might as well describe the course of the south gutter in Cheap- 
side, with historical notices of the Standard, the Cross, the 
Tournaments, the stone gallery put up by Edward III., the Mercer's 
Hall, and Bow Church, as belonging to the gutter, and conferring 
lustre, glory, and honour upon that gutter. Mr. Ashton has set 
himself to glorify the gutter. Therefore, as an honest bookmaker, 
he follows his gutter from end to end and talks about the places 
beside its banks. First comes Caen Wood House, remarkable, 
among other things, for not being destroyed in the Gordon riots, 
Next, atter two or three pictures, showing the stream fifty years 
ago, we come to Kentish Town, where there is some os among for 
the topographer ; thence to St. Pancras Church—who can pass 
that venerable spot without consulting the pages of Cunningham P— 
and the Brill—Mr. Ashton seems to have missed a great chance 
with the Brill, about which there is really a t deal which 
might be said, bringing much glory to the Fleet River, which ran 
very near. At Battle Bridge, however, he makes up a little for 
the lost opportunity ; there is the story, for iustance, of how the 
place came to be called King’s Cross; St. Chad's Well—it had 
nothing whatever to do with the Fleet River—but never mind, 
is good for four or five pages; then, as material ie getting scanty, 
we must ve out of our way and notice the White Conduit, 
Sadler's Wells and Bagnigge Wells. We have followed Mr. 
Ashton far enough down his river; the reader will by this 
time understand that our comparison of the bookmaker with the 
“translator ” was not altogether out of place. When we add 
that even Bridewell Prison and Court are pressed into the service, 
with the edifying story of Mother Cresswell, it will be perceived 
that the book is, to use the recently im Americanism, a col- 
lection of “ chestnuts.” 

The Fleet Prison, of course, occupies a considerable portion of 
this volume. There is much e of ancient and recondite 
learning, with references to ‘‘ Mag. Rot. 9, Ric. 1, Rot. 20, Lond. 
& Midd.” and the admirable and accessible works of Riley and 
Nicolas have been consulted. The chief result is that, whereas 
Cunningham says that the “ prison was originally used for the re- 
ception of prisoners committed by the Council Chamber, then 
called the Court of the Star Chamber,” Mr. Ashton proves that 
there was a prison here at least as early as the year 1197. The 
fiest. prisoners of note mentioned by Mr. Ashton are Lord Russell 
and others in the year 1553. In the same year John Hooper and 
Mites Coverdale were brought to the prison. In the year 1600 
Lord Grey of Wilton was committed to the Fleet for assaulting 
the Earl of Southampton. And as early as the year 1620 the 

risoners began to complain of their Warden. The famous 
bridge had his predecessors, whom he rivalled but did not 
surpass, in Harris (1620), Tolley (1704), and Huggins (1723). 
After this the eggs Ay the prison is known to every one who 
has read anything. Mr. Ashton reprints the poem called “ Humours 
of the Fleet,” which is, however, well worth reprinting. A ground 
plan and drawing of the prison are also given. 

The Fleet marriages have been so exhaustively treated by Mr. 

Burn in his History of Fleet Marriages, that the subject, like most 
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of the others in this work, is indeed threadbare. They began, as 
we all know, with the practice of private marriages, with the 
view of saving the extravagant expense of public marriages. They 
were also, of course, very handy in cases of elopement and secret 
marriage. But the whole scandal seems to have originated in the 
desire to avoid fuss and expense. Some of the London churches 
claimed to be Peculiars, and, therefore, outside the law as regards 
banns and license. Among them were the Savoy, the Chapel of 
the Tower, and the Chapel of the Holy Trinity, Minories. An 
Act of William III. prohibited marriage in any prison chapel, 
and ordered the keeping of an accurate register. But it did not 
prevent the marriages by the Fleet Chaplains, some of whom 
achieved great distinction in their profession, especially the 
notorious Gaynam, or Gainham, “ Bishop of Hele.” A réchauffé 
of this old story will be found in Mr. Ashton’s book. Enough has 
been said to show the character of the work. It contains a vast 

uantity of information, and must have cost the compiler a great 
deal of labour ; those who like such compilations may desire to 
possess it. On the other hand, it is difficult to find anything in it 
that has not been told before in the many histories of London ; 
while the connexion of the places touched upon with the Fleet 
River is in most cases purely imaginary. In no respect is the 
book to be compared with the author's Social Life under Queen 
Anne. 


Now we have so kindly a feeling towards the author of the 
last-named work that we wish him a better and more original 
subject. There is one, for instance, ready to his hand in a 
stream which, we believe, has never been treated by any his- 
torian. We present it to him. It is the river Effra, which, 
as Mr. Ashton perhaps does not know, rises in the Dulwich 
Fields, and used to meander pleasantly through the fields of 
Brixton and Newington, and finally, if it did not lose itself 
in the marshes of Horselydown, fell into the Thames some- 
where near London Bridge. There are many places beside its 
banks. The Marshalsea on the Effra, for instance, the Queen's 
Bench on the Effra, St. Saviour's on the Effra, Bermondsey on 
Effra, Cupid’s Gardens—nay, we might go even further afield, and 
connect Peckham Rye, Goose Green, Champion Hill, the Swan of 
Stockwell, the Stockwell Ghost, Kennington Common (with three 
long chapters on the Chartists), Clapham Common and its Evan- 
gelical set, the Black Sea of Wandsworth—all with this remark- 
able and historical stream. There are other London streams which 
lend themselves as well to this treatment. Does not Wall 
Brook flow through the City? What more picturesque than a 
volume called “ Wall Brook,” containing a full account of all the 

es within a mile of its banks? Cunningham, Wilkinson, 
alford furnish all the materials, from the Tower at one ex- 
tremity to Baynard’s Castle at the other. Is there not the river 
Lea, beside whose odorous waters the rose of June droops and 
dies in aromatic pain? The Lea, for instance, passes very near 
Waltham Abbey. What an opportunity for a chapter or two on 
King Harold! It does not exactly wash Tottenham, and after 
leaving Tottenham it greatly stands in need of washing; but it 
s that town, and so opens the way to a history of Quakerism. 
there not, again, the Ravensbourne? Is there not the illus- 
trious Wandle? We present these suggestions to Mr. Ashton, 
congratulating him at the same time on the abundance of sub- 
jects which lie waiting for the paste-pot and the scissors and the 
industrious fingers to stick the scraps together. 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY REVISED.* 


T the late Mr. Green's Short History of the English People was 
a mere school book, we should have nothing to say against 
the treatment to which it has been subjected in this revised 
edition. But it is, as we surely need not point out, very different 
from a book of that kind; indeed, for more than one reason it is 
certainly not well adapted for school use. At the same time, it is 
something far higher than any school book that has ever yet 
been written, and has fulfilled a nobler purpose than the cramming 
of boys and girls with historical facts and theories, It is a 
work of extraordinary originality and genius, it has awakened and 
gratified a desire among the English people to know its own 
story, and in spite of sume faults in execution, it will have an 

iding and not unimportant place in the history of the literature 
and intellectual development of our nation. Mrs. Green, the 
editor of the volume before us, ought, therefore, to have refrained 
from making any changes in the author's text. Unfortunately 
she has not thought as we do, and has altered it to a very con- 
siderable extent. This is beyond question a grave literary error. 
The duty of the editor of a work by a deceased author, which has 
any claim to abiding remembrance, is to add such notes and other 
apparatus as may seem necessary or useful, and at the same time 
to preserve the original text with religious care. Mrs. Green 
informs us in a ful Introduction that she undertook this 
revision in fulfilment of the author’s own wish; and certainly, if, 
after his death, his text was to be revised at all, he could not have 
left the task in better hands. No one can doubt her reverence 
for her late husband’s work, or her intense desire to present it in 


the author and to the public with conscientious industry, and has 
generally worked in her corrections with considerable skill. At 
the same time, we cannot allow that all this affects the literary 
propriety of her undertaking. As it was impossible to know what 
changes Mr. Green would have wished made in his text, and as, 
though his life was spared for eight years after the first appearance 
of his book, he had not revised it, either because he did not think 
it worth while to do so, or because his publishers were of opinion 
that the right time for a revision had not come, what he had 
written should have been left untouched. As it is, many inter- 
polations have been made in Mr. Green's text without any mark 
to distinguish them from his own work; many of his statements 
of fact, and even some of the opinions he expressed, have been 
modified or completely altered, and several alterations have been 
made in arrangement. In almost every case the book has been 
improved by this revision; in a very few passages we prefer the 
original reading. The character of the more important changes 
made in the text may to some extent be estimated by two 
examples that we have taken haphazard. In the chapter entitled 
“The Three Edwards ” we find:— 


Mr. Green. 


The youth of Edward I. bad given 
little promise of the high qualities 
which distinguished him as an Eng- 
lish ruler. In his earlier manhood 
he had won general ill-will by the 
turbulence and disorder of his 
knightly train; his intrigues in 
the earlier part of the Barons’ war 
had aro’ the suspicions of the 
King ; his faithlessness in the later 
time had brought about the fatal 
conflict between the Crown and 
Earl Simon which ended in the Ear!’s 
terrible overthrow.—P. 


Revised Edition. 

The youth of Kdward I. had 
already given promise of the high 
qualities which distinguished hie 
as an English ruler. The passion 
for law, the instinct of good govern- 
ment, which were to make his reign 
so memorable in our history, had 
declared themselves from the first. 
He had sided with the Barons at 
the outset of their struggle with 
Henry ; he had striven to keep his 
father true to the Provisions of 
Oxford, It was only when the 
Crown seemed falling into bondage 
that Edward passed to the royal 
side, and when the danger that he 

was over he returned to his 
older attitude.—P. 167. 


Now, whatever may be thought of Mr. Green's view, there is not 
a word in this passage from his book that is not capable of 
defence. This is more than, in our opinion, can be said of his 


editor's correction. In our other example, while the libert 
with the author's text appears to us 
amendment has certainly been made. 


of James I, in 1604:— 
Mr. Green. 

The peace which he hastened to 
conclude with Spain was intended 
to free the Crown trom its dependence 
on the Parliament ; and had he fallen 
back after the close of the war on 
Elizabeth’s policy of economy, he 

succeeded in his 


might B 465. ve 


ually objectionable, an 
he subject is the policy 


Revised Edition. 

The peace which he hastened to 
conclude with Spain was n 
to establish the security of his 
throne by depriving the Catholi 
who alone questioned his title, 
foreign aid. With the same object 
of averting a Catholic rising, he 
relaxed the penal laws against 


the best form, and to add as far as —_ to its value. She has 
what she conceived to be her duty to the memory of } 


* A Short History of the English People. By John Richard Green, | 
Hon. Fellow of Jesus Crewe, Oxford. New edition, thoroughly revised. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1888. : | 


Catholics and released recusants 
from payment of fines.—P. 491. 


like these and many others should certainly not have 
been made in a book so justly famous as Mr. Green’s Short History 
after the death of the author, 

To turn from this matter to the substantive value of this 
revised edition, there can be no doubt that, as far as accuracy and 
soundness of judgment are concerned, the Short History has 
gained considerably. A crowd of small and a few important 
errors that disfigured Mr. Green’s work have been rectified. Some 
slips possibly may still be detected. We observe, for —— 
that the passage still stands in which Outhbert is spoken of as. 
belonging to the Celtic Church at the time of his death, though 
he had been chosen bishop at a Synod presided over by Arch- 
bishop Theodore and had been ordained by him. It is not our 
purpose, however, to try to pick holes in anything that is to be 
found in the original text. Mr. Green’s Making of England has. 
enabled his editor to modify some rather sweeping statements in 
the early pages of the volume, and to introduce some additions of 
which he would undoubtedly have approved. Full advantage has 
been taken of works that have appeared since the publication of 
his Short History, and constant reference has been made to his 
longer History of the English People. Bishop Stubbs, Canon 
Creighton, Mr. Gardiner, and other historical scholars have also 
given the editor much direct help; and the effects of their counsel 
are strongly marked in many passages. In the legitimate sphere 
of editorial work the book is improved by the addition in the 
margins of several dates and notes of contents, and by a new 
and excellent index in place of the remarkably poor one, certainly 
oo author's own making, that is appended to the original 

tion, 


OXFORD HISTORICAL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS.* 


N the volume of ay > edited for the Oxford Historical 
Society by the Rev. C. Plummer the first two tracts have each 


* Elizabethan eS of Rare Tracts. Edited by Charles 
Plummer, M.A., Fellow and Chaplain of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Register of the University of Oxford. Vol. 11, Part I. Introductions, 
Part II. Matriculations and Subscriptions, Edited by Andrew Clark, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College and Vicar of St. Michael's, Oxford. 
Society’s Publications, VIII, X., XL. For the Society. 
1 1887. ‘ 
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a special value. The Descriptio O.roniensis Academie of Nicholas 
Fitzherbert contains several interesting notices of University life at 
the end of the sixteenth century. The author, sometime a member 
of Exeter College, and later a seminary priest attached to the house- 
hold of Cardinal Allen, dwells on the manifold excellences of his 
old University, insisting strongly, for example, on the healthfulness 
of its situation—a point which when he wrote could scarcely 
have been a more appropriate subject for boasting than it is now. 
The undergraduates ordered themselves reverently to their betters, 
and were strictly governed—“ his autem solis ne collegio quidem 
exire, nisi adscito socio, permittitur.” Every one rose at five, and 
went to morning chapel; and, though discipline was somewhat 
laxer in the Halls than in the Colleges, the gates of all alike 
were shut at eight in winter and nine in summer, and, if any 
one was caught in the streets by the Proctors after those hours, 
no excuse could save him from imprisonment, In all the best 
Colleges failure in the Disputations for the B.A. degree, which 
are spoken of as an awful ordeal (“terribile hoc quidem thea- 
trum est respondenti”), entailed expulsion. The students came 
from the public schools, of which the most famous were Win- 
chester, Eton, Durham, and London, and the training they re- 
ceived at Oxford fitted them for the highest offices in Church and 
State. Leonard Hatten’s Antiquities of Oxford, which hardly 
appears in its right place in a volume entitled Elizabethan Oxford, 
seeing that it was written after 1625, gives us, along with a good 
deal of rubbish, a kind of itinerary of the city. Although Wood 
avers that Hutten was “not meanly versed in the histories of our 
own nation,” we should not have gathered as much from his 
Dissertation; for, among other anachronisms, he informs his 
readers that the Ethelred who is responsible for the Danish mas- 
sacre of 1002 was the elder brother of Alfred. These tracts are 
followed by a number of pieces relating to the two visits of Queen 
Elizabeth. When she came to Oxford in 1566 she was enter- 
tained with two Latin plays, one of which was acted on Sunday 


. evening, and with a performance of Palamon and Arcyte, which 


lasted through two evenings, and was a great success. Besides 
the plays, the University provided her with abundance of 
Disputations, which, according to custom, were held in St. 
Mary’s Church. Mr. Leeche, of Merton, ably maintained the 
thesis that an elective monarchy was to be preferred to here- 
ditary succession, and others in the Divinity Disputations argued 
that it was lawful to take arms against a wicked prince. 
In both these cases, however, the pleadings of those who 
advanced these theories were, of course, understood not to 
represent the speakers’ own opinions, and there was no risk 
that a decision would be given that would displease the royal 
visitor. Among the disputants was Edmund Campion, who was 
Proctor two years later, and was put to death in 1581. After 
spending four afternoons listening to Disputations, the Queen 
found herself disinclined to attend a sermon on the Friday morn- 
ing “ by reason of es and watching.” She seems, 
however, to have enjoyed the debates ; indeed, she was not apt to 
allow herself to be bored without remonstrance, and when on her 
second visit she supposed that the Public Orator, who had been 
making a tedious speech, was being invited to proceed, she 
inter e with the crushing remark that “he had bene too long 


The other two volumes of the Society’s publications now before 
us—the ninth volume has yet to appear—continue the Register of 
the University from 1571, the year to which Mr. Boase brought 
down his Degree lists, to 1622, when the Matriculation records 
assume & new and fuller form. In the bands of the present editor, 
the Rev. Andrew Clark, the Register is no mere transcript. 
He divides his work on the period he has taken in hand into 
three parts, giving a volume to each. His first part begins with 
an account of the various documents on which he bases his lists, 
the Subscription Books, the Registers of Convocation and Con- 
gregation, and the like. Next we have a full exposition of all that 
was required of a student on entering the University, and of the 
Degree system, as it was then carried out, illustrated by a large 
number of extracts from the Archives. All the mysteries of 
Disputations, Supplication, Determination, Austin and Quodlibet 
Exercises, Inception, and more besides, are clearly explained, and 
a great deal of interesting matter bearing on the social life of the 
period may be gathered from the causes for which Dispensations 
were — from the performance of the various ceremonies 
eo by the Statutes, Many observances still, or until 

tely, in use which have long become meaningless are shown to 
be relics of more dignified proceedings, The “Circuitus et 
Visitatio,” or the calls formerly paid by each student when 
about to take his degree on the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Proctors to request them to summon a Congregation in which 
he might be presented, itself a survival of the custom which gave 
the regent-masters a last chance of objecting to the candidate, 
still survives in the undignified form of entering the student's 
name in a book at the Vice-Chancellor’s house the evening before 
his I Y, & ceremony now sometimes performed through the 
medium of a college servant. The “Circuitus” of a Grand- 
compounder, who, in virtue of being able “ bona fide expendere 

inta libras de proprio ad terminum vite suze extra Univer- 

tatem,” was called upon to pay special fees, was a solemn show; 
he called on “ the Vice-Chancellor, who accompanied him to the 
Senior Proctor’s; the Vice-Chancellor and Senior Proctor then 
accompanied him to the Junior Proctor's, and lastly all three 
accompanied him back to his college.” The next day all his 
college escorted him to the Congregation House, a trumpet was 


blown before him, and he was presented in a red gown. In 
wee of time all these ceremonies by which the University 
ad long shown its deep sense of the dignity of wealth dropped 
out of use, but not so the extra fees, which were paid until, 
in 1853, Mr. Salisbury Baxendale, having paid his fees as a 
Grand-compounder, insisted, greatly to the annoyance of the 
Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, that they should perform their part 
of the bargain. He must have scored freely on the occasion. 
Many supplementary lists are given of University officers and 
servants, of those following trades controlled by the University, of 
Incorporations, and of other matters which bring the life and pro- 
cedure of the place more clearly before the mind than any mere 
description. Among these the list of Admissions to the Bodleian 
Library is specially interesting. ‘The second part of Mr. Clark's 
work begins with a short list of students licensed to beg between 
1551 and 1573; nearly half of them have unmistakably Welsh 
names. Then come lists of students residing in the town in 1562, 
and of the inmates of the Colleges and Halls at various dates 
from 1563 to 1583, and lastly the entries of the Matriculation Regis- 
ters, and of the Subscription Books from 1581, the date at which 
subscription began to be required. A series of analytical tables 
at the end of the volume sets out the number of matriculations, 
degrees, and licences of each year during the period in hand, the 
matriculations of each college, the social grades of the students, 
and the counties from which they came. The third part of the 
Register containing the list of Degrees granted from 1571 to 1625 
will be given in Mr. Clark’s next volume. Both he and the 
Oxford Historical Society are to be congratulated on the adwirable 
manner in which he has performed so much of his laburious task. 


FIRST NIGHTS.* 


Aes number of the ephemerides which M. Albert 
Soubies has grouped together in Une Premitre par Jour 
have appeared in Le Sow; the rest are altogether new. There 
are 366 in all, and not one but is either instructive or amusing, 
or both. M. Soubies writes neatly and with point, is careful 
to confess his authorities, and has done bis best to be novel 
and exact at once. The result is that everybody who is 
interested in the story of the French stage will hasten to get his 
book. His scheme includes the old repertory as well as the new— 
Moliére and Corneille with Offenbach and Léon Laya, Regnard and 
Voltaire and Marivaux with Dumas and Augier and Sardou, 
Monsigny and Rameau with Meyerbeer and Clapisson, the 
Théatre-Italien as well as the Comédie-Frangaise, the Académie 
de Musique with the Odéon, the Porte Saint-Martin and the 
Théitre-Historique with the Opéra-Comique and the Bouffes- 
Parisiens, the Hétel de Bourgogne and the Théatre du Petit- 
Bourbon with the Gymnase, the Palais-Royal, and the Variétés ; 
so that he may fairly be said to give us the cream of over two 
centuries of theatrical history and achievement. The man who 
should go and do likewise for the stage of Garrick and Macready 
would command the gratitude, we should think, of a very consi- 
derable public. 

M. Soubies, as we have said, is not content to repeat stale news; 
and for an account of such premiéres as (for example) those of 
Hernani and Antony we must look elsewhere. Again, his memo- 
randa are of many sorts, and relate to many interests. We open 
his book at random, and before us, under date of the 28th of May, 
i660, is the story of the sub-title of Sganarelle, which, as countalh 
knows, is a trifle too Molieristic for the ears of soft society. We 
learn that even under Louis XIV. the word was modestly re 
“ par un C suivi de trois étoiles,” and that towards the end of the 
seventeenth cent it ceased to be respectable; that in the 
eighteenth century its reputation was so bad that the original sub- 
title was replaced by that of Les Fausses Alarmes ; that in 1802 Les 
Fausses Alarmes made way for Le Mari qui se Crow Trompé, and the 
work itself was purged of “ tout ce qui pouvait blesser la délicatesse 
de nos caillettes”; and that at present, forty years or so after “le 
dernier de M. Paul de Kock,” when Za Terre is a popular book, 
and the more filthily men write the greater artists they are held to 
be, the piece is simply announced as Syanarelle, without any 
sub-title at all. Two days later, under date of the 3oth of May, 
1833, the premiere at the Opéra of Alfred de Vigny’s Quitte pour 
la Peur, our author transcribes the programme of the performance 
given that night for the benefit of Mme. Dorval. It comprehended 

1) the first act of the Pré aux Clercs, with Jenny Colon as the 

belle; (2) the second act of the Sy/phide, danced by Duvernay; 
(3) the fourth act of Pradon’s Phédre—* joué en costumes du 
temps ”—with Mirecourt and Dorval in the chief 3 (4) the 
fourth act of the Phédre of Racine, with old Duchesnois as the 
heroine ; and (5) the first performance of Quitte la Peur, 
played by Bocage, Provost, Mlle. Dupont, and the dénéficiaire. 
Some months earlier in the year (6th of January, 1846) 0c- 
curred the production of Ernani; and M. Soubies seizes the op- 

rtunity to tell us all about the several libretti which have 

n fashioned out of Hugo's plays. Hernani, it a , has 
been set to music four times—by Bellini, Gabussi, Verdi, and 
Mazzucato. There are three settings of Marion Delorme—those 
of Bottesini, Pedrotti, and Ponchielli, to wit—and of Le Rot 
s’Amuse but one—the Rigoletto of Giuseppe Verdi. Donizetti's 
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Lucrezia Borgia, like Verdi's Rigoletto, has made competition im- 
ible; but no less than thirteen musicians, greatly daring, have 
tried their hands at Notre-Dame de Paris, from Mlle. Louise 
Bertin, who got her libretto from Victor Hugo himself, and whose 
score is said to have been touched up by Berlioz (1836), to Mr. 
Goring Thomas, There are six settings of Ruy Blas, to say 
nothing of the one which Mendelssohn began but did not finish ; 
while—for obvious reasons—of Les Burgraves there is only one, 
the work of Matteo Salvi, produced at Milan in 1845. “Si 
Victor Hugo,” says our author, “n’aimait pas la musique, on ne 
peut pas dire que les musiciens n’aiment pas Victor Hugo.” With 
to Lucrezia Borgia (the 27th of October, 1840), he reminds 
his readers that in 1845, Hugo baving brought and won an action 
against Donizetti and Romani, it was produced as La Rinegata, 
en which occasion Lucrezia and Gennaro and Maffio Orsini were 
attired as Turks! The libretto, he goes on to note, was written 
for Mercadante ; but as that master was ill and could not work, 
Donizetti took his contract with La Scala off his hands, and the 
music was begun and finished within a month, just as that of 
Don Pasquale was produced in nine days. 
M. Soubies has the knack of making even his catalogues of 
jaterest. Thus,in dealing with Crébillon’s Catilina (20th December, 
1748), he takes occasion to remark that the heroes of French 
tragedy, who are reputed talkative to excess, are not nearly so 
fluent as the heroes of French comedy. In the comic —T 
the longest is that of Esope in Bsope a la Cour, which is 
com of full 1,220 verses; while Crébillon's Catilina, the 
iest creature in all tragedy, utters less than 900. More 
than that, in the comic repertory, there are eleven parts of more 
than 700 verses long; while in the tragic that of Catilina 
is the only one in which there are so many. The Ariane of 
Thomas Corneille is delivered in the course of five acts of 700 
verses al] but four; Crébillon’s Atrée of 671; Corneille’s 
Pulchérie and the Mithridate of Racine of 643 and 595 re- 
tively; Voltaire’s Orosmane of 590, his Catilina (dtome 
vée) of 558, his Vendéme (Adélaide Duguesclin) of 550; and 
Corneille’s astonishing Cinna of 532. In the least of these there 
is a great deal of vocalization. Rotrou is less excessive than 
his successors ; he has accomplished the feat of summing-up and 
containing a hero in the compass of 92 alexandrines. The part 
(it is interesting to reflect) is no longer in the repertory. In 
comedy the noblest hero after Boursault’s Esope is Molidre's 
Mascarille (Z’Etourdi), who runs to over 1,030 verses, some 
200 of which are di of in the famous monologue— 
the monologue which M. Coquelin alone among living men is able 
to deliver as it deserves. Molidre, who was nothing if not intelli- 
gent, was not slow to profit by the experience he acquired in 
ying Mascarille. His next longest e Arnolphe of the 
des Femmes—is 135 alexandrines shorter; while he has 
— his Alceste into 770, or so, his Sganarelle (Le Festin de 
ierre) into 685 lines, and his Sosie (Amphitryon) into as few as 
592. It would be interesting to compare his estimate of his own 
powers with that which Shakspeare had formed of the physical 
capacity of Burbage, and Lowin, and Taylor—to contrast the 
volume of 1" with that of Sa with 
Sganarelle’s, Mascarille’s with King "3. e Shakspeare 
Society would but cease from troubling itself as to the identity 
of “Mr. W. H.,” and developing the “ moral idea” of (say) Joan 
of Arc and Dromio of Ephesus, here were a task with which its 
intellectuals might concern themselves not unprotitably. 

In his note on the premitre of Thérese in, M. Soubies 
discovers and points out an odd anticipation of M. Zola in a 
certain from the pen of so convinced a romantique as 
M. Alphonse Karr. With regard to the drama of Alfred de 
Musset, he is able to assure us, inter alia, that the mortifying and 
impossible stage dénouement of Fantasio is the work of the 
poet's brother, and that the most successful of all his essays in 
playmaking is Ji faut qu'une Porte soit Ouverte ou Fermée, 
which, produced in 1848, had been honoured, at the begin- 
<> fy 1887, with as many as performances. In dealing 
with Amy Robsart (13th of February, 1828), he reminds us 
that the manuscript of that unhappy work—“ tout entier de la 
main du maitre ”—1is in existence, and that in no great while we 
éhall be able to see for ourselves the reasons why it failed of its 
¢ffect, and the revival of the drama was left to the poet of 
Henri Trois et sa Cour. Little or nothing is known in these lati- 
tudes of Rossini's Le Comte Ory. M. Soubies is able to inform us 
that the scenery with which 1t was produced was old, with the 

ion of “un petit ermitage neuf,” which was appraised at a 

and twenty francs; and that the libretto was passed by 

the censor on condition that the hermit’s attire “ n’aurait pas de 
capuchon ni aucun caractére ecclésiastique,” and that four lines 
should be deleted from a lyric by the hero. The devilish quatrain 


Tan thus:— 
Que le bonheur, mes fréres, 
Soit toujours avec vous! 
The date was 1828; the censor’s name was Coupart; as to the 
Motives which inspired this tremendous cut, not even M. Soubies 
can enlighten us. He is more explicit in respect of Campra’s 
Tancréde (7th November, 1702), which kept its place in the 
for more than half a century, and contains the first 
ever written for a contralto, which part was created by the illus- 
ttious Mile. _— His note on the Armide of Gluck is simply 
ing. It was produced in 1777 (23rd September), and | 


the last that was heard of it was sixty years after, when the 
second act was Ley oy for the farewell appearance of Nourrit, who 
sang Rinaldo to the Armida of Mme. us-Gras, There was 
some talk of reviving it in 1860; but there were none to sing the 
parts, and it was put aside in favour of the master’s Alceste. In 
1863 M. Carvalho was minded to bring it out at the Théitre 
Lyrique, with Mme. Charton-Demeur as the heroine; but the 
project came to nothing. In 1870 M. Emile Perrin made arrange- 
ments for its revival at the Académie de Musique; and the 
Franco-Prussian war came on, and once again there was no more 
Armide. M. Soubies reminds his public that in Mlle. Gabrielle 
Krauss the Académie possesses an artist capable of the very greatest 
work, and wonders that no manager has yet dared to do his duty, 
and entrust her with the task “ de personnifier la sublime héroine 
de Gluck.” His astonishment is natural enough ; but we fear that 
he is not nearly at the end of it.” 


THE CHAMELEON.* 


‘R. DUNPHIE’S latest volume of essays certainly justifies 
AVAL its happily chosen title. The reader is hurried along from 
an essay on “the duty and delight of being in debt” to disquisi- 
tions on many-coloured matters, as they are described in the title- 
page. Mr. Dunphie delights to discourse in paradoxes which 
are sometimes highly amusing, and never become tedious, as 
they are apt to do when misused by unskilful hands. Mr. 
Marion Crawford, in a recent novel, delivered himself oracularly 
on this subject, and while giving a receipt for the making of 
dox, condemned its use as a vicious practice. Possibly Mr. 
rawford will find a number of solemn persons who agree with 
him; but the happier half of humanity, though they may do 
well to leave his receipt alone, will probably remain unconverted. 
However this may be, when Mr. Dunphie assures us in the first 
of his charming essays that “it is the — extravagance 
of purchasing what he does not want that distinguishes the man 
of taste and spirit from the tame dullard,” we confess that any 
lingering doubts that remained in our mind after considering Mr. 
Crawford's view are entirely dispelled. The remark we have just 
uoted is only one out of many in the book in which something of the 
en ring may be detected—Thackeray at his light moments 
bien entendu ; for Mr. Dunphie, though he can be serious, and very 
pleasantly serious, never touches the tragic note. What, again, 
could be better than this >—“ Failure has its priceless pleasures as 
well as its trivial penalties, and among the saddest of human 
tribulations are the sorrows of success ”—a sentence which is the 
text, so to speak, of one of the most effective essays in the volume. 
It would, indeed, be easy to fill several columns with extracts 
from the good things in the book, and yet leave it unexhausted, 
If the thought be not always new, the expression of it is almost 
invariably so; and the graceful scholarship and wide reading dis- 
played on almost every page seem to belong to the volume ina very 
uliar sense, for they are never by any chance obtruded. Mr. 
Dunphie writes—or, perhaps, we may say “ talks,” for in reading 
it is difficult at times to believe that we are not listening to a 
tulker—well too, on pictures, the drama, and kindred 
subjects. His remarks in the essay entitled “ Winter by the Sea- 
side” really sum up everything that need be said on the question 
of so-called “ naturalism” in art. He disposes of the nonsense 
talked by some of the followers of this school with the remark 
that “ a servile imitator of the merely external forms of things is 
no true painter.” At the same time he has very real admiration 
for the late Cecil Lawson, who, he thinks, was endowed with 
gifts kindred to those of Turner. Mr. Dunphie’s protest against 
certain departures from the traditional presentation of “ Puss- 
in-Boots,” and other heroes of the nursery, that have been made 
in the children’s illustrated books of late years, will be cordial] 
appreciated by many persons who are not even yet middle-aged. 
It is almost pleasant to be able to find fault with Mr. Dunphie, 
for the occasions when he can be caught tripping are rare. We 
therefore protest against the impression that is conveyed by a 
statement on p. 211 of this volume—namely, that the led 
“ Misthetes” can be justly compared to the Euphuists, and that 
Sir Piercie Shafton can be regarded as a fair representative 
of the latter. Surely it was decided long ago that the great 
Sir Walter never did @ worse piece of work than when he drew 
Sir Piercie Shafton, and claimed that he had drawn him in 
historical chalk. We believe Sir Walter himself was the first 
person to point out the mistake. We must not omit to call 
attention to the pleasant verses that occur, here and there, 
throughout the volume; for Mr. Dunphie sings, whenever he is 
minded to do so, with apparently equal facility in English and 
Latin. The lines addressed “Ad Frondatorem Insignem,” in 
which Mr. Gladstone is thus adjured— 
Late te mitem, Lapis oh precamur 
Arbori prebe ; validam bipennem 
Siste, Lignator, foliisq 


are particularly happy. The end of good books generally seems to 
come too soon, and we take leave of Mr. Denphie with a feeling 
of regret, comparable to that aroused by seeing a friend off from 
a railway-station. 


* The Chameleon. By Charles J. Dunphie. London: Ward & 
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THE AUSTRALIAN RACE.* 


O race of men is more interesting to the historical inquirer 
than the dark people of Australia. Much has been written 
about them, and in what was written there have been, and will 
continue to be, many inaccuracies, It is not easy, as Mr. Curr 
shows in The Australian Race, for white questioners to get the 
truth out of black—or very dark 
The difficulty of understanding the language has, apparently, 
twice, at least, caused native phrases meaning * I don’t know” to 
be mistaken for proper names. Again, the native mind is easily 
fatigued, the native humourist loves “ a sell,” he often does not at 
all understand the meaning of his own customs; and, finally, if 
Mr. Curr is right, some Europeans have deliberately suppressed 
facts which make against a favourite hypothesis, Mr. Fison, one 
of the authors of Kamilarot and Kurnai, has this charge brought 
against him by Mr. Curr (i. 142). About certain tables of words 
for human relationships Mr. Curr says “that they contain terms 
so adverse to his argument he has, more suo, kept to himself,” 
About this Mr. Fison will probably have something to reply. On 
the whole, however, it is plain enough that we can scarcely dog- 
matize yet about the Australians, 
The interest of the race lies in its isolation, its ap) 
of antiquity, and its extremely backward state of civilization. 
Chiefless, houseless, without any rudiments of agriculture, without 
a trace of an art so common as a and without the bow, the 
Australians display no signs of having ever been in a higher con- 
dition. If they are degenerate, it was not in their present home 
that they fell from culture. The soil, as far as it has been exca- 
vated, gives no’ relics of architecture, metal-work, nor pottery. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory that the Australians were once more 
civilized than Europeans found them rests on their amazingly 
complicated marriage laws. These, as Mr. Gideon Scott Lang 
said, “ might puzzle a mathematician,” and they do still puzzle the 
most careful inquirers. But it does not follow that the Australians 
were more polite when the laws were first evolved and enforced. 
The very complexity (as in a machine) proves their antiquity ; the 
marriage laws of African and American races appear like improve- 
ments, by simplification, of such laws as existed in Australia, Nor 
was a centralized police needed to enforce the laws. Mr. Curr 
very clearly shows the stringent sanction of tribal law in 
Australia even now. It is not force; it is superstition, and 
dread of sorcery. 
We may then, with some confidence, regard the Australians as 
a “ nature-folk,” in the German sense. And, when we speak of the 
Australians, we mean the people as they were, and in some remote 
places still are, before rifles, gin, small-pox, and catechism corrupted 
and ruined their customs, character, and tribal constitution. On the 
topic of their manners, belief, and religion Mr. Curr writes like a 
man of clear common sense and natural acuteness, but also like 
one who has been somewhat serus studiorum. Only of late has he 
“taken up” ethnology, and we fancy that his philological studies 
have not been those of a Bleek or a Codrington. As a conse- 
quence his arguments on a topic so remote as the origin of the 
Australians, and their connexion with the negroes of Africa, 
do not win our assent. Mr. Curr’s belief that the Australians, in 
fact, came from Africa, picking up on the way a strain of non- 
negro blood, is chiefly based on resemblances of words in African 
and Australian speech and on resemblances in customs, One need 
be no philologist to have learned that close resemblances in the 
words of different languages is not a proof of connexion. Besides, 
Mr. Curr is obliged to suppose that many sounds in African not 
found in Australian had not been evolved before the Australian 
migration. Resemblances in grammar, and in that kind of double 
duty by which a word may mean eg. both “wood” and “a 
spear,” are common even in Greek. Grammatical usages, too, are 
found analogous in languages which hardly the wildest theorist 
would regard as originally related or connected. As to customs, 
Africans and Australians have many and disgusting institutions 
in common; but so have the peoples of America and Asia. Man 
has sought out many inventions; but the notion that these must 
have been discovered in one place and transmitted across the 
whole world will soon be abandoned, though it still informs 
Gruppe’s large new work on Greek Religion. Mr. Curr will 
probably reply that his proof is cumulative, that such a mass of 
common institutions, and so many common words, cannot have 
been separately evolved. As for the words, we leave them to the 
philologists. As for the customs, unless Mr. Curr thinks that they 
spread not only to Australia but to America and Polynesia from 
Africa, we cannot value his argument. Of course we cannot prove 
a@ negative, 
We can but say it may be so! 
To every theory presented. 


But, where archaic customs are so similar from Terra del Fuego 
to the New Hebrides, and when they are so exactly what 
ignorant, and improvident, and fanciful, and cruel men would 
evolve anywhere, we can hardly be persuaded that, even if they 
all arose in one original centre, that centre is Africa, or India, or 
Babylon, or Egypt, as theorists may prefer. 

Too much space has been given, perhaps, to Mr. Curr’s theory. 
Facts are what he excels in—ethnological facts; and in the many 
vocabularies which he has collected, and which certainly seem 
to demonstrate that all the native tongues of the Australian 


Langua: Customs, Place 
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* The Australian Race: its Origi 
Landing. By Edward M. Curr. 


continent are most closely connected, and probably derived from 
one original type. As to customs, Mr. Curr has had much ac- 
uaintance with the Blacks. He thinks that many of Mr. 
ugh Smyth’s descriptions are erroneous; that Sir George 
Grey is out in his account of the blood-feud, and its effects 
within the family; that Mr. Dawson's theory of chiefs among 
the Blacks is also mistaken. We are iuclined to think that he 
himself underrates the amount of religion among the Blacks. To 
Mr. Curr’s mind the native expressions of what we may call Natural 
Religion, a sort of moral theism, are adaptations of what they 
have learned from the whites. “That nothing of the nature of 
worship, prayer, or sacrifice, has been observed is certain,” he 
writes. On the other hand, the late Mr. G. S. Lang had an 
anecdote of a party of whites who set out to surprise a Black 
camp in the small hours. They were just within range when 
dawn appeared, and, to their surprise, the Blacks came out of 
their shelters, and chanted a hymn (as it seemed) so impressively 
that the Europeans, touched by the sclemn and pathetic sounds 
and appearance of adoration, peacefully withdrew. The narrator 
had no point to make, and no intention of proving anything by 
this anecdote of a savage Veda, so to speak. In The Aboriyinal 
Natives of New South Wales (1846) a Colonial magistrate credits 
them with a theism rudely expressed, which we are the more 
inclined to accept, as it corresponds with other accounts from 
backward peoples, such as Sproat’s description of Aht beliefs. 
Of course we cannot expect the statements of races so low to 
be free from a crude mythical element. But, given the belief that 
a power not merely human made things, that he favours morality, 
that dead men go to him, and we have the essentials of religion, 
however much nonsense may beadded. Meyer, Taplin, Armstrong, 
Gason, and others, have found this amount of belief among various 
tribes, and we are disinclined to believe it to be a native adaptation 
of European teaching. Indeed, it is rather touching to find that 
the aborigines known to Mr. Dawson never dreaded Pirnmeheal till 
they learned to fear him from the missionaries, “They are now 
afraid of a being who never did any harm to their forefathers.” 
(Australian Aborigines, p.49. Melbourne: 1881.) Are we to believe 
that the Blacks got their belief in seeing your own Doppelganger 
from Europe? (op. cit. p. 51). These ideas, whether “ psychical ” 
or religious, do nut spread so rapidly. Is the Zaru wirring, the 
path of the spirits of the dead, derived from Odyssey, xxiv. 10:— 


kar’ evpwevta Kedevba 


There is a deal of human nature in man, which declares itself 
in savage religion and custom, and proves to resemble greatly the 
beliefs of cultivated peoples. Moreover, their beliefs are not to 
be got at by asking questions, but by observing rites and customs 
and by overhearing chance remarks, Mr. Curr “made inquiries 
on the subject of their beliefs,” and came to the conclusion that 
the Europeans who think the Blacks have some knowledge of God, 
prayer, and future rewards and punishments are deceived. That 
is certainly not the conclusion to which a considerable amount of 
oral and printed evidence leads us. But, where Mr. Curr only 
sees a belief in a primeval “strong or gigantic Black fellow,” 
who “in some marvellous way created what we now see,” we find 
a religious belief, anthropomorphic indeed (and there are therio- 
morphic statements also), but not much more anthropomorphic 
than Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “ magnified non-natural man.” When 
it is added that the strong creative Black fellow does not die, and 
that the dead go to him, and that he “ makes for righteousness,” 
oats Blacks understand it, surely we have the elements of 

on. 

Mr. Curr’s version of the Nature Myths of the Blacks, the 
hasty figments by which they account to themselves for phe- 
nomena, is very valuable. So is his thorough and intelligent 
description of the tribes and their “ Amphictyonies,” as we may 
call them (i. 63). That these non-agricultural peoples have per- 
sonal property in land (i. 64) will astonish and disgust many a 
modern theorist. That they deliberately limit population, not 
by abortion and child murder only, but by “The Terrible Rite,” 
may interest Malthusians, especially as in other respects they 
are so improvident that, though exposed to night attacks, they 
never post sentinels. Mr. Curr does not believe that exogamy 
is intended to avoid the evils of breeding in and in—Sir John 
Lubbock’s theory—and we agree with him. Probably, though 
Mr. Curr does not say so, exogamy is only ove feature of 
the regular Totem-taboo, the origin of which it is vain 
to guess about. Mr. Curr appears to destroy Mr. Fison’s com- 
munal marriage theory and the legend of the man “with a 
thousand miles of wives.” But the marriage laws of Australia 
are now in such a muddle, thanks, partly, to the lack of an ac- 
cepted terminology, that we dare not approach the subject. Clan, 
gens, phratry, caste, class, family, tribe, TTotem-kin are at present 
words tossed about without a conscience or an aim. We need & 
definite terminology before the matter can be elucidated. Mr. 
Curr’s book will prove one of the most useful in the library of the 
student of humanity. By the way, if Mr. Curr is right, if the 
Blacks have no chie!s, what humbugs the gentry who signed the 
conveyance of land to John Batman must have been (Dawso 
p- 112). Mr. Cur’s account of Queensland savagery ma still 
make an Englishman blush. The Spaniards in the West Indies, 
the Americans among the Red Men did nothing worse, few things 
as bad, us what we are doing every day, by Mr. Curr’s account, in 
Queensland :— 

The massacre concluded, the English officer gives over the women to 
satisfy the lust of his “boys” as he calls the troopers... . To prevent 
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such proceedings attracting the attention of the Supreme Court, no white 
man except the officer in charge accompanies the troopers save in rare 
instances. . . . The evidence of a Black is not admissible in our courts. 


Such is English civilization in Queensland. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


HERE is always in France (where they do not begin the 
publication of “ Christmas” literature in August) a dropping 
fire of Christmas books well into the New Year; and one of these 
is before us in M. Louis Enault’s Ville et viliage (1). The text of 
Auerbach’s well-known book needs no comment, except that 
M. Enault seems to have rendered it well. M. Rothschild bas 
nted the version in a stately quarto, adorned with red initial 
rs and abundant engravings, some in the text, more full- 
Books of this kind lend themselves particularly weli to such illus- 
tration, because there is room for plenty of landscape and genre, 
which, if not the best, is certainly the easiest, kind of book illus- 
tration, and no need for much figure-drawing or representation of 
action, which, if not the worst kind, is certainly the hardest. The 
book quite deserves a place among the étrennes of the year, though 
it reached us too late to be classed with them, 

M. Edmond Cotteau (2) is one of the most diligent, and not 
one of the least deserving, workers of the French system of 
“ missions gratuites,” which seems so odd to Englishmen. You 
want to travel, and you apply to a Minister for a “ mission 
gratuite” to examine and report on the Samoyede system of 
roasting eggs or the various methods of tying bootlaces among 
the Yomud Turkomans. It does the Government no harm; but 
what good it does you is not so clear. Occasionally, no doubt, 
the gratuitous missionary gets a gratuitous lift in a transport or a 
frigate, and now and then a foreign Government kindly gives him 
some extra facilities or assistance ; but all this does not seem to 
“yun to much.” However, it no doubt suits a Frenchman to 
represent his nation, just as it suits an Englishman to represent 
nothing but himself; and the two things are first principles, 
hardly worth discussion, M. Cotteau’s book on the Krakatoa 
eruption, Java, Australia, Tahiti, and one or two other things and 

laces, is exceedingly readable, if not quite so interesting as his 
iberian tour. We had hoped on eg | the volume that he 
was going to take us to the Marquesas, the least visited of all 
French possessions, but he keeps to a more beaten track. The 
book is well illustrated, like all M. Hachette’s travel-books; but 
the engraving of Tahitian natives certainly does not justify the 
views on that subject given by romantic travellers from the days 
of Cook and Bougainville to those of The Earl and the Doctor and 
Le Mariage de Loti. 

We have given up attempting to count the volumes of Admiral 
Jurien de la Graviére’s naval history (3). Here are two more, 
the first dealing with the loss of Cyprus, the second with that 
rather tardy attempt at revenge the capital event of which 
was the Battle of Lepanto. Perhaps the siege of Famagusta 
was not less glorious than the victory of Lepanto, but it was less 
fortunate. 


It was perhaps hardly necessary for M. de Moiiy, in the preface 
to the third edition of his Don Carlos (4), to dwell so much on 
the coincidence of his original work on it with that of M. Gachard; 
but it was, if not necessary, natural. We do not doubt that the 
Belgian savant and the French diplomatist worked quite indepen- 
dently five-and-twenty years ago; and the quarter of a ——- 
which has has not weakened the results at which they bo 
arrived. Those results, it may be just necessary to say, were that 
not only poetry, but history, had been all wrong about Don 
Carlos, tod that he was simply a dangerous lunatic, whom his 
father did not murder, and whom he was forced to put under the 
restraint during which the Prince died. From the excessive view 
in the new direction, that Carlos was not only a madman but a 
brutal and disgusting young ruffian, M. de Moiiy holds aloof, 
and indeed there is little proof of it, 

The good and great Gyp is as and as great as ever in Les 
séducteurs (5). A vein not new in her, but less used than some 
others, of literary parody is worked here for the benefit of the 
luckless M. Ohnet, the book opening with a charming new play by 
him, “ quite screeching fun” (as youth would remark), in parts, 
while at the end there is a ruthless dissection of the knowledge of 
sport and society shown in Le Maitre de Forges. “ Sans le Savoir,” 
telling how a very mondaine lady secured a whole department, or 
at least the functionaries thereof, by means not only honest, but 
almost unintentional, is also great fun, and might serve as reading 
exercise for a girls’ school. Of the pieces which answer directly 
to the title not so much can be said, though there is yet an- 
other of the innocent class, “ Le malin,” which is political. But 
the way in which Mme. de Flirt disappoints both inexperienced 
youth and professional lady-killing is wholly beautiful. “ Celui 

ue la campagne inspire ” is a little, very little, rowdy; but 
Gyp, “tout entiére & sa proie attachée,” the reader must go 
to “Le débutant.” 


Ville et village Waprés B. Auerbach, Par L. Enault. Paris: 


(2) En Océan. Par E. Cotteau. Paris: Hachette. 

) La de Chi et la bataille de Lépante, Par le Vice-Amiral 
Suton dof Gravitre, Paris 
(4) Don Carlos et Philippe II. Par le comte de Motiy. Paris; Perrin. 
(5) Les séducteurs, Par Gyp. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


Les Lettres et les Arts, or Art and Letters (Boussod, Valadon, & 
Co.), still falls to our lot, The February number is a somewhat 
quieter one than the last, M. Jules Simon's account of his 
riences at the Ecole Normale forty years ago being followed by a 
short oy. descriptive piece of M. de Maupassant’s, a story by 
Théophile Gautier—the son, alas! though we do not mean to be 
rude—a paper on Mr, Whistler, and a “Mme. Judic at Home.” 
The best illustrations are reproductions of some of Mr. Whistler's 
best portraits, his mother, Lady Archibald Campbell, &c. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


[* the essays reprinted from many sources that make 
Professor Dowden’s Transcripts and Studies (Kegan Pauk 
Trench, & Co.) there is sufficient kinship of style and subject to 
render their collection desirable and advantageous. Whether they 
treat of Elizabethan and modern poetry, or deal with the literary 
and artistic tendencies of our times, it is the poetic aspects of 
literature that most engage Mr. Dowden’s thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic criticism. This is especially prominent in the essay on 
“ Victorian Literature.” There are few among the prose writers 
here discussed who are not poets in the primal sense of the word, 
and the two or three exceptions want nothing but “the accom- 
plishment of verse.” Admitting the essential magnitude of all 
that is <= by the want, the fact is notable and curious. It 
suggests, by the way, an excellent theme for an auxiliary dis- 
course — those who possess the accomplishment, and are yet no 
poets. Even for so genial a critic as Mr. Dowden, there is 
abundant illustrative material at hand. Many of the studies 
in the present volume are complementary to the author's 
previous writings. Thus the graceful dissertation, with its 
pleasing and often striking commentary of reflective fi 
“Shakspeare’s Portraiture of Women,” recalls Mr. Dowden’s de- 
lightful volume on the mind and art of S , while the 
“Last Words on Shelley,” ~ forth as a postscript to the 
biography, is even more emphatically a portion of that work. 
Indeed it arouses sincere regret that it was not incorporated with 
Mr. Dowden’s Life of the poet, and occasioned the rejection of 
passages which it to some extent modifies. On thg other hand, 
the exclusion of Shelley's Philosophic View of Reform is amply 
justified by Mr. Dowden’s interesting examination of that curious 
and apparently crude fragment. “ Spenser, the Poet and Teacher,” 
is a study of the poet from an ethical standpoint that is sure to 
command attention, whatever views may be entertained of the 
nature of Spenser's didactic intention in the Faery Queen. Like 
Mr. Dowden, we find it impossible to agree with the Dean of 
St. Paul's in thinking the poet was under any obligation to write 
as a professed teacher of morality, nor can we find anything in 
the “teaching” of the Faery Queen that suggests even the slight 
open cer: with Wordsworth which is touched upon by Mr. Dowden. 

n spite of the epistle to Raleigh, the happy instincts of the poet 

revented the degradation of his noble epic to the pettier 

imits of a mirrour for true gentlemen. Being an epic, the 
Faery Queen, though a labyrinth as we now possess it, was not 
without a plan; but this, apart from the machinery of allegory, 
is concerned with the action of the poem only, as is common to 
ics. Spenser was too little of a preacher to be a teacher, in the 

ordsworthian sense, and the Faery Queen is unadulterate A 
for all the didactic intent of its allegory. At the same time, it is 
pleasant and profitable to follow Mr, Dowden through the s 
gestive maze, even while we cannot admit that Spenser “so 
to impress the mind of his own age” by any didactic means, or 
was troubled about the “ d self-culture” of the individual. 
These are the ingenious glosses of a prying age. The text of 
Wordsworth’s poems is the subject of a capital paper, in which 
Mr. Dowden contrasts with much sound criticism and in a playful 
humour the various results of the poet's emendations, the fre- 

uency and importance of which are comparable only with Lord 

‘ennyson’s. 

Of the latter we have the most recent examples in the reissue 
of Lord Tennyson's works, Early Poems (Macmillan & Co.), the 
first of a “ Library Edition” to 4 completed in eight neat, well- 
printed, and handy volumes, The “second-rate sensitive mind” 
whose “supposed Confessions” seemed prophetic of the “ Two 
Voices” appears no longer as “not in unity with itself.” It is 
perhaps of less moment whether it is the h or the pear 
that was knotted to the garden wall in “ Mariana,” though a 
moated grange might well possess the former, as every walled 
garden has its pear-tree. 

Gum Boughs and Wattle Bloom (Cassell & Co.) is the appro- 
priate title of a series of papers descriptive of life in Australia, 
originally contributed by Mr. Donald Macdonald to the Melbourne 
Argus and other journals. ‘he life and society depicted in this 
little book are not to be found in the cities and townships. The 
communities of birds and beasts, of fish and reptiles, studied in 
their far and wild habitats with the patience and keen interest of 
a naturalist, are vividly p ageersias in these pages. Mr. Macdonald 
disclaims the position of a naturalist, though his book shows he is 
one by instinct. His descriptions of the round of natural life in 
the wild Bush, the mountains and streams of Gipps Land, the 
great plains of Riverina, and the southern coast of Victoria, are 
often notable for unadorned simplicity and remarkable pictorial 
power. They make a “new chum” of the reader who has never 


voyaged to Australia, so faithful and realistic are Mr. Macdonald’s 
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transcripts. “ Village and Farm” and “The Home of the Black- 
fish” are studies from nature that might have been written by 
Richard Jefferies, if that gifted writer hhad visited Gipps Land. 

The Lost Dauphin, by A. de Grasse Stevens (Orpington: George 
Allen), is a fresh attempt to unravel the mystery of the Temple 
by a writer who believes, as many good authorities have believed, 
that the unfortunate son of Louis XVI. did not die in prison, but 
was smuggled to America with the connivance of the Duc de 
Provence. The speculative case set up inthis book is not more 
strange, and perhaps less incredible, than that of Naundorff. The 
writer steers clear of all recent literature on the subject, such as 
Count d’Hérisson’s curious contribution in Le Cabinet Noir, and 
deals solely with the American theory which identified 
Louis XVII. with Mr. Eleazar Williams, missionary among the 
Oneida Indians, whose story is certainly remarkable. There is 
plenty of skill and ingenious pleading in the book, and the author 
very frankly acknowledges the impossibility of proof, as indeed 
everybody must who believes there is any mystery at all connected 
with the fate of the Dauphin. 

Mr. Gladstone makes but a thin and colourless contribution to 
Mr. Andrew Reid's collection of economic panaceas—Bold Re- 
trenchment (Whittingham)—though it is not without a humorous 
audacity. “There are few things,” he writes, “in the Political 
Sphere that would give me greater pleasure than to see the Liberal 
Party once more address itself to the promotion of Effective 
Economy in the Public Expenditure, by which it has gained so 
much renown and done so much good in bygone days.” Not even 
the pretty notion of Lord George Gordon conferring with his 
humble follower, Mr. Simon Tappertit, on the virtue of tolerance 
is more diverting than the peice of the man of the hundred 
millions yearning for retrenchment in the company of Mr. John 
Page mere and Mr. Andrew Reid. For the rest, we have the 
old quack remedies and the familiar display of muddle-headed 
fanaticism. Mr. W. S. Shirley, M.P., diflers from most of bis 
associates in wishing to keep both army and navy in “a state of 
thorough efficiency.” He only wants to get at the “Civil Ser- 
vice fopps (sic).” Mr. Labouchere accurately gauges the value of 
his opinion of the army by confessing that he writes as a civilian. 
Mr. Reid thinks we should never go to war, but await the invader 
with a “magnificent yeoman and peasant home-guard,” at an, 
annual cost of rol. per head; and a short way with “ those 
dreadful estimates” is dimly hinted at in the spluttering rhetoric 
of the manifesto signed “ Jobn Page Hopps.” The sad case of the 
Financial Reform Association is set forth with much piteous 
whining. “Our motions in the Commons were rejected with 
crushing majorities.” ‘ We were loaded with abuse, branded as 
liars and fabricators,” &c. On the whole, the branding has not 
been ineffectual, though it may yet be necessary to repeat it. 


Hazell’s Annual Cyclopedia for 1888 appears to be slightly less | 


in bulk than last fear, though the number of separate articles has 
been increased. The information is varied and useful, but requires 
a good deal of correction in places. It will probably be news to 

. Comyns Carr that his real name is “ Joseph Williams”; 
and Augustus Reginald Dunshunner, Esq., of St. Mirrens, would 
certainly not recognize himself as “ Augustus Dunsbunne,” though 
the latter is a very nice name. Of course it is difficult to get so 
large a mass of particulars exactly right; but they are not much 
use if they are wrong. 

Readers of the second edition of Mr. Vine’s Cesar in Kent 
(Elliot Stock) will derive great assistance from the two maps 
now added, one of which indicates the probable positions of 
Romans and Britons on Barham Down, and the other Cesar's 
route through Kent to the Thames and his two Channel passages 
from Portus Itius. 

We have received the Royal Navy List for the current quarter 
(Witherby & Co.); the Shipping World Year-Book for 1888 
“Shipping World” Office); the Fifth Annual Report of the 

etropolitan Public Gardens Association, and the official ts 
Ses = wand Industries of New Zealand (Wellington, N. Z.: 

ury). 

We have also received the second edition of the (Edipus 
Tyrannus, with notes, commentary, and translation, by Professor 
Jebb (Cambridge: University Press); the History of Pedagogy, 
translated from the French of Gabriel Campayré, by W. H. Payne, 
M.A., of Michigan University (Sonnenschein & Co.) ; Highland 
Day Dreams, by George Mackenzie (Inverness: “ Northero 
Chronicle”); Poems and Translations; Addresses; Uppingham 
School , by Edward Thring (Fisher Unwin) ; Geography for 
Schools, by Alfred Hughes, “Clarendon Press Series” (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press); Painting in Oil, by M. Louise McLaughlin 
Cincinnati: Clarke), and George Frederick Handel, by T. 

uthbert Hadden (Allen & Co.) 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been REMovED from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 

_ ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. JoHN Hart, 
‘83 SrreEr, StrRanp, Lonpon, W.C, 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the SarorDay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s, 44. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr, Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F .Strvexs, American Agency,4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time, 


The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tn Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Copies of the SatuRDAY Review may be obtained in Paris every 
Saturday of Mr. J. G. Fornerinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des 
Capucines, and of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
The Saturpay Review can also be had of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 
15 Quai Masséna, Nice, and Mr. J. G. Fornrrtnenam, 59 Rue 
d’ Antibes, Cannes. 


Nearly ali the back Numbers of the SarurDAY REVIEW may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher,at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—The SATURDAY CONCERTS will 
be resumed on February 11. 
Vocalist_MR. SIMS REEVES. 
Violia HERR FRANZ ONDRICFEK. 
Conductor—-Mr. AUGUST MANNS. 
: ts from 6d. to 2s. 6c. 
Aémiesion to Palace daily, 1s., except Saturday, February 11, when admission will be 23. 6@. 


HARING CROSS HOSPITAL, Strand, W.C. — 
The YEAR CLOSED wih DEFICIT of OVER £6,000, ‘ankers Messres Drummond, 
49 Charing Cross, 


ARTHUR E. READE, Secretary. 


Legion of Honour, 1878. Royal xe Knichthood, 18. Gold Medals and other 
J OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ ‘PIANOS, from 35 guineas 
18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists free. 


